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The Florida Citrus Exchange, the great citrus growers’ codperative marketing organi- 
zation in Florida, last year sold 4,000,000 boxes of oranges, grapefruit, etc., out of the 
state’s total crop of 12,000,000 boxes. In the last five years the Exchange has doubled 


EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEW OF ONE OF THE MANY PACKING HOUSES OWNED BY GROWERS OF CITRUS FRUITS IN FLORIDA 


the volume of fruit handled It has 101 packing houses where the fruit is washed, 


graded, packed, and shipped. Selling offices in 116 Northern cities find profitable out 
lets for the immense production. 











Live Subjects This Week and Next 


a good hay crop, how would you cure it, that it might retain 

the aroma of newly mowed hay? What is the most eco- 

nomical way of handling hay? Mr. Alvord gives a detailed 
GUROIOM 565s cake a HS 4 0 oO 4s eee ee DESH OS 08 0:5 4 

Legumes for Hay and Richer Lands.—Fertile soil means bigger 

profits. Legumes furnish the cheapest source of soil fertility. 
RGREC & BOGE BALCH CNIS TAI. o.cc 5 cies ose's'344 Vewss 640s Ee Ie 


| [ee to Save More and Better Hay.—After you have grown 


In Next Week’s Issue.—Next week will be a sort of home-build- 
ing special, There will be notable articles on building and 
furnishing the farm home by Mrs. Hutt and Mrs. Lindsay 
Pattersou, and several illustrations and floor plans of attrac- 
tive homes. Mr. Rothpletz will offer plans for poultry houses. 
Clarence Poe will have a “Letter to Mrs. Farmer.” The “More 
Money” article will be “How to Select and Save Better Seeds 
for Next Year.” 
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For bull’s-eyes—lead! 


HE boy who prides himself on the accuracy of his 

target shots credits only his steady hand and true eye. 
He gives little thought to the fact that the bullet is always 
made of lead because no other material speeds so straight. 
It is the same at the traps. From the trap is thrown a clay 
pigeon. A sharp report and the target flies to pieces. Shot 
made of lead go straight, covering just the right area to 
catch the whirling disc. 


No other metal has the qualities needed for making am- 
munition which lead has. Lead has great weight in mini- 
mum bulk, which makes it cut through the air with velocity 
and without swerving. 


In the early days bullets and shot were loaded separately 
from the powder. Now the lead and powder are encased 
together in a neat paper or metallic package called a shell 
or cartridge. 


It is interesting to note that lead is important in other 
sports besides target and trap shooting, but for an entirely 
different reason. Lead is used in the rubber of the tennis 
ball, the football and the baseball to give toughness. 


Besides these uses, lead is used in almost countless ways. 
Many of them you do not suspect. It is in paint that lead 
would be missed most. No matter where you go you can 
see and touch this important product. Wherever a surface 
is painted, it is protected against deterioration. ‘“‘Save the 
surface and you save all’’ is a slogan that prudent men 
now know and heed. 


White-lead, a carbonate of lead, is the principal ingredient 
of good paint. By using white-lead, manufacturers make a 
paint that has greater protective power and durability. 


For outdoor work painters generally prefer to use straight 
“lead-in-oil,”” a term which applies to a mixture of pure 
white-lead and pure linseed oil. White-lead with flatting 
oil with colors-in-oil added makes a paint of any color for 
interior work and gives a smooth, beautiful finish. 


National Lead Company makes white-lead of the highest 
quality, and sells it, mixed with pure linseed oil, under the 
name and trademark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


It also.manufactures lead for every other purpose to which 
it can be put in art, industry, and everyday life. 

Write our nearest branch office, address Department- S, 
for a free copy of our ‘Wonder Book of Lead,” which inter- 
estingly describes the hundred-and-one ways in which lead 
enters into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston 
Cleveland Buffalo 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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US Cartridges 

US Shot Shells 

Rubber Maker’s Red-Lead 
Rubber Maker’s Litharge 
Dutch Boy White-Lead Ulco Lead Wool 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead Sheet Lead 


Hoyt Hardlead Products for Buildings 


Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 


Dutch Boy Solders 











Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 





Our Health Talk 


3y B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


Adenoids: What They Are and 
How Treated 


AM preparing to start my little boy 

to school and am afraid he has ade- 
noids. Will you please tell me exactly 
what adenoids are, who has them, what 
they do to a child, 








be treated?” 
Adenoids are little 
tumors (small swell- 
ings) which grow 
the throat just back 
of the opening of 
the nose into the 
mouth and in front 





tubes which lead 
from the throat to 
the ears. These little tumors are reddish- 
gray in color, soft and slimy in compo- 
sition, and vary in size from that of a 
small pea to a mass that may completely 
fill the upper part of the throat. 
Medical inspection of school statistics 
shows that about one child out of every 
10 has adenoids to some extent. The 
disease usually begins about the second 
or third year, increases in severity up to 
the ninth or tenth year, and then de- 


DR. WASHBURN 


the eleventh and fourteenth years. But 
during the time of its existence the dis- 
ease may exert far-reaching conse- 
quences upon the child’s health and may 
mar the child’s features, stature, effi- 
ciency, and character for life. 

The harm done by adenoids depends 
upon their size, exact location, and 
whether or not they are treated. 


By stopping up the nasal passage, a 
child becomes what is known as a 
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and how they should | 


of the two. small | 











For Long Service 


OWENSBORO 
Wagon 


Because of carefully selected and 
long seasoned material, master work- 
manship and a great record to maintain 
—Owensboro Wagons are now in use 
over rough roads after as high as 32 
years constant hard service. That is 
the kind of service we build into a 
wagon. 

There is an Owensboro like that for 
you at a reasonable price. Ask your 
dealer or let us tell you. Write to— 


OWENSBORO WAGON CO., INC. 
Dept. 102 Owensboro, Ky. 











GET /T FROM THE 6 
5 sACTORY DIRECT ‘Saved $14.40 





“mouth-breather.” In such a child the 
air reaches the lungs in a cold unpurified 
condition, and the result is frequent at- 
tacks of cold, bronchitis, and pneumonia. 
Also, the child does not get into his body 
a sufficient amount of air—air being one 
of the important body foods. There- 
fore, such a child doesn’t grow as rapidly 
or as strong as a child that gets plenty 
of air food or oxygen. This weakened 
condition makes the child with adenoids 
more suscept ible to diseases in general 
than is a normal child. 


When a child has adenoids his voice 
becomes altered; the speech stuffy from 
lack of resonance. The nose being dis- 
eased and especially subject to conges- 
slein from colds, loses to a large extent 
its sense of smell, and with it the sense 
of taste. Appetite depends upon the 
senses of taste and smell, so adenoids 
intefere with the appetite and with the 
desire for food. ‘This interferes with 
the general growth and strength of the 
body. 


Adenoids produce a peculiar facial ex- 
pression. When the mouth is used as a 
breathing tube, the roof slowly bulges 
upward in order to maxe a larger pas- 
sage. This causes the arch of the teeth 
to bend and become more pointed, with 
overlapping of the teeth and a shorten- 
ing of the upper lip. The nose, on the 
othr hanf, remains undeveloped, small 
and narrow. After the disease has be- 
come established these effects give what 
is known as the “adenoid expression.” 


A child with adenoids has disturbed 
sleep because the adenoids interfere with 
his breathing. The hearing is often in- 
terfered with, causing various degrees of 
deafness, because the adenoid growth 
closes the passage leading from the 
throat to the middle ear. Deafness in a 
child should always suggest a throat ex- 
amination. In addition to the deafness, 
a child with adenoids often develops ear- 
aches or abscess of the ear on account 
of the ears becoming infected through 
the obstructed ear passages. 


The treatment for adenoids is rela- 
tively simple and the danger is very 
slight. In other words, the treatment, a 
compared with the danger of leaving the 
adenoids alone, is a small danger com- 
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on 60 Rods,” 
Writes D. H. Spears, Route 
8, Albemarle, N. Oarolina, 
Cut your own fence costs 
to the bone by buying direct 
from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 

We Pay the Freight. 
Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Poultr ry and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 


KITSELMAN ‘BROS, Dept 84 MUNCIE IND. 
America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 











BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 


Pre-War Prices 


Price and Quality talks. You get 
both when you buy from Brown. My 
finew 2922 cut prices have made a 
big hit—lower thanever. My ]) 
Direct From Facto 
||| freight prepaid plan of selling fence gates, steel 
Doste, roofing and paints, is saving money for 





600,00) . Write for cut price catalog—free. 
Dept. 879A Cleveiand, Ohie 
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PBG, $96.90 " 
2357 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 
2357 Empire Buliding, Pitteburgh, P Yy la 











High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. Wheels to fit 
any running gear. 
atalog illustrated in colors free. 
Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm St. Quincy, tl. 








SAW MILLS 


From 5,000 daily ca 

largely used with Fordso: 
improved mills with latest features. Also Resaws, 
Planers, Matchers, Edgers, Dust Rigs, etc. Write 
J.A.VANCE CO., 





BUILT IN i we = 
Pony mill is 
Waster power. Modern 


inston-Salem, N. C. 














pared with a great danger. When ade- 
noids are large enough to be recognized ! 
they are doing harm. If the child is 
under eight or nine years of age, the | 


perhaps, the injury will become perma- 
nent. 


WwW henever adenoids are suspected, the | 


to a nose or throat specialist or t me 




















noids. 


physician who is known to treat ade 


harm will almost certainly increase and, |} ] 
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OIL LIGHT BEATS 


ELECTRIC OR GAS 


Burns 94% Air 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 





ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, 
tested by the U. S. Government and 

leading universities and found to be su- 


has been 


rior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 


without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 


Burns 94 


The inventor, F. O. John son, 609 W. 


_ake St., Chicago, Il. is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days‘ FREE trial, or even to 
rive one FREE to the first user in each 


lity who will help him introduce it. 


on'y safe thing to do is to take the child | Write him today for full particulars. 


so ask him to explain how you can get 
and without e> jor ae or 
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| Livestock and id Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 














Goats’ Milk: Is It as Good as 
Cows’? 


READER wishes to know “if goats’ 
milk is as good as cows’ and how 
much milk a goat gives! 

Goats’ milk is white or nearly so, 
lacking the yellow color of cows’ milk, 
The fat globules are very small and 
the cream rises slowly and imperfectly, 
but it can be separated by the cream 
separator. There is no “goaty” odor, 
just as there is no cowy odor, when the 
milk is properly produced and handled. 
Dirt and milking under improper con- 
ditions are responsible for the “goaty” 
odor sometimes complained of. 


Goats’ milk may be stated to be as 
good as cows’ milk. Some think it 
much better, but this may be ques- 


to contain the 
or “consump- 


tioned. It is less likely 


“serms” of tuberculosis 


tion,” for goats suffer less from tuber- 
culosis. There is a general belief that 
goats’ milk is bétter than cows’ milk 


infants and invalids. To what ex- 
true is not defi- 


for 
tent this is positively 
nitely proved 

No known differences in the compo- 
sition of the milk would indicate these 
superior virtues claimed for goats’ 
milk, although there seem to be mark- 
ed differences in the mineral matter. 
The following are given as the compo- 
sition of the milk of two mixed herds 


of goats and the average of 5,000 
analyses of cows’ milk at the New 
York Experiment Station: 
~ | New York | | New York — 
Goats’ Milk |G Met “iMtin} én we . » Milk 
S 7 lids no not fat 7. 72 to 8.61 10:97 9 OT per cent 
r ves} 3.20 to 4.40) 5.99 3.9 per cent 
TX it al solids. 11:40 to 11.90 16.96 | 12.9 per cent 
Water y 88.00 to 88.10} 83.04 | 87.1 per cent 
Sugar _.... i * 4.93 5.1 per cent 


A fair milk yield for a goat is three 
pints to two quarts a day. But, just 
as some cows have given over 100 
pounds of milk in a day so some goats 
have given much larger quantities of 
milk than indicated above. Some indi- 
viduals of the different breeds of milk 
goats are said to give 5 or 6 quarts a 
day, and a record of 951 quarts in a 
year is reported. Other records re- 
ported to have been given are 2,941.5 
pounds and 4,350 pounds of milk in a 
year. 


Grass Mixture for Permanent 
Pasture 
READER asks what we think of 
the following mixture of grass seed 


which he has seen recommended by an 
“authority” on permanent pastures: 


Italian rye grass...... .....8 pounds 
SE Mae ec sus oan ewan sasdens se ee 
Alsike clover....... ..8 pounds 
SUNG §$BUGEE. 00 ccccnvavecsss 8 pounds 
Red clover ..4 pounds 
WOME GClOGES ec cccvcsccese 1 pounds 
Oc caces .......40 pounds 
Where the land is rich and is well 


this mixture would 
no doubt produce a good pasture for 
a number of years. As a permanent 
pasture mixture, it tacks permanency. 
The Italian rye grass, red top, and the 
red clover will probably not remain 
more than two or three years 

As stated, where the heat is rich, 
well supplied with lime, and located to- 
ward the northern limits of the Cotton 
elt, this mixture may do well, but it 
is a waste of money fo sow such a 
mixture on the average poor soils of 
the South, especially the sandy soils. 
On rich soils or on the black, lime soils 
of the prairies, river bottoms, or other 
lime lands of the South, this mixture 
may do well, but the cost is almost 
prohibitive in the estimation of the av- 
erage farmer. 
As. quoted in a seedsman’s catalog, 


supplied with lime 


the cost of this mixture of 40 pounds of 
seed required to sow an acre would be 
as follows: 


8 tbs. Italian rye grass at 25 cts . $2.00 
BiG. MOE COR SE. TS Ctiicvscssvevccecccves 2.80 
8 tbs. Alsike clover at 30 cts............. 2.40 
8 tbs. Orchard grass at 35 cts............ 2.80 
4 tbs. Red clover at 35 cts............ seas ae 
4 tbs. White glover at 60 cts..........005 2. 
is en canntdindesasddusteaneed $13.80 


If a discount of 25 per cent from 
these prices were obtained for a quan- 
tity purchase, the cost for seed alone 
would still be around $10 an acre. 

We canno‘’ advise our reader to use 
this combination for a permanent pas- 
ture on the average poor lands of the 
South, which are the kind that are and 
should be put into permanent pasture. 
It is little short of a complete waste of 
seed and money to sow such a mixture 
of seeds on the poor lands of the 
South. We have spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars just in this way 
during the last quarter of a century 
and have received very little for our 
money. For a temporary pasture of 
two to four years in a rotation, on rich 
land well supplied with lime, and where 
a good seedbed can be prepared this 
mixture, although expensive, will give 
good results; but for permanent pas- 


tures on most of our soils success is 
more likely if we _ atic k to Bermuda, 
lespedeza, carpet grass, Dallis grass, 
yellow hop and white Dutch clovers 


and black medic. 


Pig Feeds Compared 


READER asked which is the best 
and cheapest pig feed: 
No. 1. 


300 ths. white corn at $1.6 per hundred 
150 ths. wheat shorts at $1.85 per hundred 
5 tbs. tankage at...... $3.75 per hundred 
SPO: BOOT Bb siscaaics<ss 80 per hundred 


2. 

A ready mixed pig feed with the following 
analysis at $2.85 per hundred. 

Protein 20.0 per cent 
3.2 per cent 
8.0 per cent 
.46.0 per cent 
52.0 per cent 
(54 per cent) 
per cent 





extract. 
Carbohydrates........ 


Nitrogen free 


Ash 6 to 7 

In our calculations we shall leave the 
salt out of the first mixture, because 
we consider it rather too much salt and 
it is probably not best to feed salt to 
hogs in that way. The carbohydrates 
are the fiber plus the nitrogen-free ex- 
tract, hence there is plainly an error 
in giving the carbohydrates in feed No 
2 as 52 per cent, for 8 per cent fiber 
and 46 per cent nitrogen-free extract 
make 54 per cent of carbohydrates, in- 
stead of 52 per cent as stated. 

It is not possible to give an intelli- 
gent opinion of the comparative feed- 
ing values of these two feeds, because 
are not told the ingredients in feed 


we 
No. 2. All proteins, fats, and carbohy- 
drates are not of equal digestibility 


and feeding value, therefore one must 
know the ingredients in both feeds be- 
fore they can be compared as to their 
relative feeding values. We can only 
compare them by their analyses, 
which as indicated is not an entirely 
satisfactory means of comparison. 

The following is a comparison of the 
two mixtures as to their analyses: 


Nutrients No. 1 No. 2 
PERE  o00040ssancaowe 13.0 per ct. 2.0 per ct. 
PEt ccceccccccocs orccees 5.0 per ct. 3.2 per ct. 
PUNOE as ccnccncocctacses 3.3 per ct. 8.0 per ct. 
Nitrogen-free extract 65.5 per ct. 46.0 per ct. 
Carbohydrates ........ 8 per ct. 54.0 per ct. 
CO PRE OES 2.6 per ct. 6 to7 per ct. 
Nutritive ratio.. 1 to 6.16 1 to 3.06 
Cost per 100 ftbs....... $1.75 $2.85 


Feed No. 2 has 7 per cent more pro- 
tein and about 4 per cent more ash, but 
it has 1.8 per cent less fat, 19.5 per cent 
less nitrogen-free extract and 4.7 per 
cent more fiber. 

No. 2 has too large a per cent of pro- 
tein to. the carbohydrates and fat. A 
ratio of 1 to 3 is too narrow a ration 





for any pig. Very young pigs may 
take 1 to 4, but as they grow larger 1 
to 5 and 1 to 6 are better. No. 1 has 
just a little too small a per cent of pro- 
tein and for pigs under 100 pounds in 
weight we would advise making the 
amount of tankage 15 to 20 pounds. 
The ready-mixed feed may be excellent 
pig feed, but it should have some feed 
rich in carbohydrates mixed with it, 
especially for hogs weighing over 75 
pounds each. 

No. 1, being made up of well-known, 
excellent pig feeds, we are certain is a 
good feed that will be hard to beat. For 
young pigs the amount of tankage 
should be increased, in fact for all hogs 
under 150 pounds in weight we would 
increase the tankage, unless the pigs 
were on clover pasture, and even then 
it would be best to increase the tank- 
age for pigs under 100 pounds in 
weight. 

From the tacts before us, we would 
prefer feed No. 1 at the same price, if 
to be used alone, and at the prices 
quoted, there is no question as to which 
is the cheaper. We think No. 1 just as 
good and possibly a better pig feed and 
it costs $1.10 a hundred less. Any de- 
ficiency in the ash or mineral content 
of feed No. 1 may be made up by keep- 
ing a mixture of 10 parts each of char- 
coal, wood ashes and acid phosphate 
and 2 parts of salt where the hogs can 
take what they want. It would prob- 
ably also be better to use this same 
mineral mixture, in the same way, in 
feeding mixture No. 2. 


Two Ready-mixed Dairy Feeds 
Compared 
READER wants to know which of 


the following ready-mixed dairy 
feeds will be cheaper for him to buy, 


the prices per ton being the same? 

FOG: BCI so osc inc tc cos vasaccese 16 per cent 
WEE ne<cds vccesceeccscessssss 3 per cent 
Carbohydrates .ssscseeeees 55 per cent 
POET. <odegseccesess corccccce 15 per cent 

Ingredients.— 

1. Corn meal. 

2. Alfalfa meal 

3. Wheat bran. ’ 
4. Cottonseed meal. 

5. Molasses, 

No. 2.—Protein......sceceerseeeees 24.0 per cent 

bbnenawietnchiotmele 4.5 per cent 


at 

Carbohydrates 

12.0 per cent 

Ingredients .— 

Hominy feed (a corn product). 
lfalfa meal. 

Wheat bran. 

Cottonseed meal. 

olasses 
Gluten feed. 

Dried Brewers grains. 
Linseed mea 

Wheat middlings. 

. Beet pulp. 

It will be noticed that the first five 
ingredients or feeds in No. 2 are prac- 
tically the same as those making up all 
of feed No. 1. The only difference be- 
ing that the corn meal of No. 1 is re- 
placed by hominy feed, a corn product 
in No. 2. : 

The additional five feeds in No. 2, 
even though they be present in small 
quantities, add greater variety to this 
feed, although it must be admitted that 
feed No. 1 being composed of five ex- 
cellent feeds probably has sufficient 
variety for all practjcal purposes. 

In a study of the analyses of these 
feeds we note that No. 2 contains a 
half more protein than No. 1, or 24 and 
16 per cent respectively. If we multi- 
ply the per cent of fat in each feed by 
2% to bring it to an equality with the 
carbohydrates and add the result in 
each case we have a total of 61.75 for 
feed No. 1 and a total of 60.125 for No. 
2. If we take this small difference of 
1.625 more carbohydrates and fat in 
No. 1 and place it against the 8 per 
cent more protein in No. 2, we have a 
comparison of the feed nutrients in 
these two feeds. No.2 has also a small 
difference in its favor of 3 per cent less 
fiber than No. 1, 

In No. 1 the carbohydrates largely 
come from corn and molasses, while in 
No. 2 they come largely from .corn, 
molasses and dried beet pulp. In No. 
1 the protein largely comes from cot- 


SNORE NE | 


spbesatetas 50.0 per cent’ 


tonseed meal, wheat bran and alfalfa 
meal, while in No. 2 the protein comes 
largely from the same three feeds, cot 
tonseed meal, wheat bran and alfalfa 
meal, with the following rich protein 
feeds added: Gluten feed, dried brew- 
ers grains, linseed meal and wheat mid- 
dlings, 

With No. 2 containing 8 per cent 
more protein and over 6 per cent more 
total nutrients, with its greater variety 
and. less fiber we must give it the pret- 
erence over No. 1 at the same price 
It is only fair to state, however, that a 
positive opinion of the relative values 
of the two feeds could only be given 
after a knowledge of the proportions 
of the different feeds used in making 
up each mixture, for it is possible to 
use the 10 ingredients in No. 2 in such 
proportions as would really give no 
greater variety or other value, than 
might be possessed by No. 1 if the best 
proportions were used. While we must 
on the face of the evidence submitted 
give feed No. 2 first place, it is too rich 
in protein to constitute the entire con- 
centrates of a dairy cow receiving 
legume hay largely as the roughage 
and in such case some additional car- 
bohydrates should be added to it. But 
if the cows were receiving silage, grass 
hay .or even pasturage, cither mixture 
might be used as the only concentrate. 


How Close Should Pasture Be 
Grazed? 
EASONABLY close grazing, if not 
too ‘close, is best for most pasture 
plants. There may be exceptions to thts, 
and it is usually not wise to graze a 
young plant closely until it has developed 
a good root system and taken full pos- 
session of the soil. But why is it best to 
graze most plants reasonably close? The 
reasons seem to be that young, succulent 
plants are more easily digested and that, 
as regards grasses at least, the younger 
the plant, the richer it is in protein. This 
has been shown by analyses. Bermuda 
grass in Oklahoma, bluegrass in Vir- 
ginia, and numerous other plants else- 
where. In short, it is now generally ac- 
cepted as a fact. 

3ut the question arises, how close is 
it safe to graze the grasses and other 
pasture plants. So far as we know, 
an exact statement as to how close any 
plant should be grazed cannot be made. 
It seems safe to state, however, that the 
closer most plants are grazed, and there 
still be left enough growth, so that the an- 
imal can fill his stomach in a reasonable 
time, the better it is. This makes it 
plain that plants may be grazed closer 
by some animals than others. A horse 
bites closely, has a rapid digestion, and 
may continue his grazing a large part of 
the time in order to get sufficient feed; 
but a cow does not bite so closely, must 
get her feed rapidly, so as to give her 
ample time to lie down under the shade 
of a tree and rechew the feed she has 
rapidly gathered. This is necessary, for 
the cow does her best work lying in the 
shade chewing her cud. If the pasture 
has been grazed so short that the cow 
cannot fill her paunch in a few hours, 
then it has been grazed too closely for 
the cow, although the amount gathered 
may contain more digestible nutrients 
per pound of dry matter. In other 
avords, a medium should be sought. 

With most pasture plants, after they 
have become established and covered 
the ground, close grazing is not injuri- 
ous; indeed, with some plants, quite close 
grazing is beneficial. But unless there is 
sufficient growth to enable the cow to 
get her fill without working constantly 
in gathering her feed, she will not do 
her best. This is a point often lost sight 
of by Southern stockmen. 

Although it be a fact that, as a general 
rule, the smaller the grass plants, the 
richer they are in nutritive value, the 
failure of Southern pasture plants to ap- 
pear as nutritious as those of some other 
sections is generally due, not to a lack of 
digestible nutrients in the plants, but to 
a lack of suffcient quantities of these 
plants to supply the needs of the cattle, 
resulting from too close grazing. 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 
Vil.—Gardeners and Farmers | 


Have Known 


LIVED as a child for years in the 

city of Philadelphia. That city has 
always been noted for seedsmen and 
florists. It was in the early days the 
centre of horticulture in this country. 
The old Dundas conservatory on the 
corner of Broad and Walnut Streets 
was a great mystery to me, peeping 
through the glass and noting the tropi- 
cal growth within. 

An old Scotchman named Peter Mc- 
Kenzie had a garden and a greenhouse 
on Broad Street, which attracted me 
greatly. The immigrant Scotch gar- 
deners in those days seemed always to 
land in Philadelphia and go to work in 
the establishments of the first Robert 
Buist, father of the late Robert Buist, 
the head of the Buist seed house in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Buist was a bluff 
old Scotchman and was always ready 
to give a Scotch gardener board wages 
till he could find a better job. 

Eighty-four years ago, the late Henry 
A. Dreer established a seed store on 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and it is 
still there and prospering. Mr. Dreer 
was the Gentleman Seedsman of Phila- 
delphia. I was familiar with him in 
my early manhood and esteemed him 
highly. The business passed into the 
hands of his son, the late William 
Dreer, who incorporated it with sev- 
eral partners, that had and still have 
the management of the business. Mr. 
Dreer with abundant means, and deli- 
cate health, preferred to take his ease 
and take care of himself. Like his 
father, he was the perfect gentleman. 
He died a comparatively young man. 





The most curious character in the 
early horticulture of Philadelphia was 
Bernard McMahon, a Scotch Irishman, 
He and his wife kept a little shop 
where they sold garden seeds, and 
other things as well. He died before 
my day, but left a book which [| still 
own, and which is today one of the best 
books on gardening in the open ground 
and under glass. It corrects some er- 
rors in English practice which have 
been found to be errors in this climate, 

In New York in my boyhood there 
were frequent articles which interested 
me in the old Country Gentleman and 
other papers signed “A Jersey Market 
Gardener.” Later on, the same gar- 
dener published a book on market gar- 
dening, as then practiced in the smaller 
gardens near the city. Then his name 
was announced as Peter Henderson. 
He had then just started a greenhouse 
establishment in Jersey City. I bought 
his book and visited his place and from 
that time began an intimate friendship 
that lasted to his death in 1859 or 1860. 
Mr. Henderson was to me a second 
father, and I loved him next to my 
father. Of the many favors I received 
at his hands I need not say much here. 
When my business in Baltimore Coun- 
ty went to smash in the panic that fol- 
lowed the failure of Jay Cooke, when it 
seemed as though everyone had failed, 
I owed Mr. Henderson $700. He wrote 
me that he had learned I was embar- 
rassed, and if that $700 was any help to 
me, I was welcome to it. And he would 
never take it afterwards. In fact he 
never failed to send me a _ valuable 
birthday present. 

“Green be the turf above him 
Friend of my early days 
None knew him but to love him 
None named him but to praise.” 
The oldest seed house in New York 








Is it better to pay less in the be- 


ginning, or less+in the end? 


The Hupmobile is answering 
that question for farmers in its 
own way. 


It is answering with ower after- 
costs, lesser need for repairs, and 
its own rare reliability —as it 
does for scores of business 
houses which employ Hupmo- 
bile fleets. 


It goes so far toward earning its 
keep by the savings it makes, 
that farmers are rapidly revising 
their ideas about motor car 


economy. 


More and more, they are 
coming to see that it is better 
business to buy the fine qualities 
always associated with the Hup- 
mobile, than to pay less in the 
first place and far more by 
the year. 


The Hupmobile’s beauty—its ease of 
handling make women its warm friends 


Touring Car, $1150; Roadster, $1150; Roadster-Coupe, $1335; Coupe, $1635; Sedan, 


$1785. Cord Tires on all models, 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit—Revenue Tax extra. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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was that of the Thorburns, which I 
have heard has recently gone out of ex- 
istence. The oldest house in the coun- 
try still in existence is the Landreth 
seed house of Philadelphia. 


In Baltimore, in my early garden 
days, Mr. John Ault sold English gar- 
den seed in a little shop on Calvert 
Street, and to help out the business he 
sold “shoe findings,” that is, shoe pegs, 


sole leather, etc. His daughter mar- 
ried a Mr. Bolgiano. Bolgiano suc- 
ceeded in the business on Calvert 
Street and for many years still sold 


shoe findings, but finally he made the 
business solely a seed business. Mr. 
Bolgiano’s sons succeeded him and es- 
tablished extensive seed houses in Bal- 
timore and Washington. 


Turnips After Turnips—Home- 
grown Seed 


“lt HAVE thoroughly plowed and har- 

rowed my last year’s turnip patch, 
and have sowed seed of my agen growth, 
They are growing nicely. What do you 
think of my plan?” 


If you saved the seed from a patch of 
turnips which stood all winter where 
they were sowed and made no selection, 
you will be apt to have more tops than 
turnips. To save good turnip seed, only 
the best typical roots of the variety 
should be used. These should be buried 
in the fall and set out in spring to make 
seed. Sowing seed without selection is 
a good way to cause a rapid deteriora- 
tion of the product. 


Budding Fruits 


a HEN and how can I bud peaches, 
plums, damsons, and cherries?” 


If you sowed peach seed last fall, the 
seedlings will be ready for budding now. 
You can bud peaches and plums both on 
peach seedlings. Cherries are budded 
on seedlings of Mahaleb and Mazzard 
cherries. The buds of the present sea- 
son are used, the leaf stalk is left for a 
handle, and the bud is cut out shield- 
shaped and a T-shaped incision is made 
near the ground, the flap turned back 
and the bud slipped in and tied with 
strands of raffia. The bud should grow 
fast in the fall, and the tie cut; and 
in the spring the top of the seedling is 
cut off and the shoot from the bud 
grown for the future tree. Peaches are 
set in the orchard at one year’s growth, 
and in fact all trees should be set at one 
year old. It is hard to explain clearly 


in a short letter. You will find that 
Professor Bailey’s Nursery Book will 
help you, as it shows the methods and 


cuts. It is published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. Sow peach seed 
in September for next year’s budding. 


Fire Blight in Pears 
“tT PLANTED two pear trees last spring 


and they are about dead, the leaves 
being all black. My old pear trees are 
affected in the same way. Please tell me 
the cause and remedy.” 





The pears have evidently been struck 
by fire blight. This is caused by bacteria 
or rather bacilli which usually get in on 
the feet of bees in .the blossoms and 
grow downward. There is no remedy. 
rhe only thing to do is to cut out the 


1 - 


blighted wood into sound wood and stop 


its going farther. If the branches are 
watched early in the summer, you can 
detect the start of the blight before it 
proceeds far or the leaves blacken. Cut 


out ahead of it then, and you will save 
most of what will be lost later. Trees in 
rapid growth are more easily attacked 
as it always starts at the tender tip of 
the shoots. There may be sound wood 
on the young trees to cut to. 


Weevils in Peas 
“DLEASE 


bugs in 


tell me how to destroy the 
my seed peas.” 


The bugs are doubtless weevils. The 
eggs are laid in the green peas and hatch 
out in storage and eat holes in the peas. 
I have told perhaps a hundred times how 
to destroy the living weevils; but if the 
peas are not in too great quantity, you 
can pack them in air-slaked lime, and 
this will prevent the eggs from hatching. 
With living weevils in the peas, put them 
in box or boxes that can be closed up, 
get carbon disulphide and pour in a pan 
and set the pan on top the peas and 
close up. The fumes will sink through 
the peas and kill all living insects.. When 
all has evaporated, open up and air. One 
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pint will do for 100 bushels. damage 


will be done to the peas, but more may 
hatch out and the treatment must be re- 
peated. Keep all fire away and do not 
carry the chemical into the house wher 


there is fire, for the fumes will explode 
quicker than gasoline. 


Dasheen 
i HAT do you think of Dasheen?” 


I grew dasheen two seasons and 
then threw it away. It may have value 
in the Lower South, but it did not make 
corms near as large as the Caladium or 
elephant ears. If anyone wants to eat 
these he had better grow the 
Caladium esculentum. I had rather 
grow Irish potatoes to eat than any of 
the arum family. 


It Will Not Act on Trees as It Does 
on You 


‘| HAVE been informed that calomel is 

good for diseased shade trees. Please 
tell me how much to use and how it is 
applied.” 

If you can get the tree to open its 
mouth and swallow the calomel, you can 
watch to see when it “acts.” Seriously, 
it is pure nonsense. Calomel will not 
disssolve in the tree sap, and if it did it 
vould not have the slightest effect in 
curing any disease trees are liable to. 
Treat a tree for what ails it, and use the 
means that may cure. 


Oyster Shell Lime 


“He” many .tons of lime will 100 
bushels of oyster shells make?” 


roots, 


Burned in a properly constructed kiln, 
100 bushels will make from 2 to 2% tons 
of lime which will slake double in bulk. 
Burned in brush kiln on the farm, there 
will be less perfect combustion and less 
lime. Shells here from the bay make 
more lime to the bushel than seaside 
shells,-as they are thicker. If, you have 
no kiln, you had better buy the burned 
lime or the ground shells if they are 
very finely ground. 


Lack of Potato Material 


“T PLANTED a patch of sweet pota- 

toes on an old garden plot. The 
largest are about the size around of a 
quarter. The vines are hip deep. I used 
no fertiliser. What ails them?” 


Venturing a guess, I would say that 
the old garden plot was rich in nitrogen 
from many manurings and-lacked potash 
and phosphoric acid which are essential 
to making potatoes. If you had picked 
out an old poor sand hill and fertilized 
properly you would have made a crop of 
They may improve later. Our 
growers here have been digging Nancy 
Halls and the Yellow Jerseys for a week 
or more. The moist seasons have had 
much to with your heavy vines. 


Early Cabbages 


EVERAL want to know what variety 

of cabbages to get for early use and 
market and when to plant. There are 
some questions we have to answer peren- 
nially, and this is Get seed of 
the Early Jersey Wakefield and get the 
best from the best seedsmen and do not 
hunt for low-priced seed. Sow the last 
week in September in a fertile seedbed. 


potatoes. 


one, 





Prepare the land well and run out fur- 
rows three feet apart east and west. In 
these use 1,200 to 1,500 pounds of good 
fertilizer. I am using a 3-8-4. Bed on 
this with furrow from each side. Then 
with shovel plow open furrow down 


the bed, and in November set the plants 
in this furrow 16 inches apart and deep 
enough to cover the stem. In mid-Feb- 
ruary, level and cultivate and apply side 
dressing of 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
and they should head in April. 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TT? 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 
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Saturday, September 9, 1922 


Virgmia Farmers: Read This Be- | 
fore You Sow Wheat or Oats 


N RESPONSE to a request from us | 
Mr. T. B. Hutcheson, agronomist of | 
the Virginia Experiment Station, sends | 
us a group of remarkable figures show- 
ing the results of several years’ experi- 
ments with wheat and oats as made by 
the Virginia Experiment Station and 
branch stations. We have also asked 
for similar information from the North 
Carolina and South Carolina stations 
and will publish this as soon as we get 
it 
Regarding the dates of seeding 
wheat and the effect on yields, the fol- 
lowing results are reported by Prof 
Hutcheson. 
Dates of Seeding Wheat and Yield in Bushels 


5 tihes er Acre - 

Where Duration Sept. Oct. Oct. Nov. 
tested of test 15 1 15 

Sraunton, Va 2 yrs. 22 27 28 26.6 

slacksburg, Va. 4 yrs. 15.15 20.20 16.82 9.99 


In a four-year test of Culberson win- 
ter oats September 15 gave decidedly 
he best average yield and September 
30 almost as good. The exact figures 
were as follows: 

Dates of Seeding Culberson Winter Oats and 
Yield im Bushels per Acre 
Yr. of seeding Sept. 15 Sept. 30 Oct. 15 Oct. 30 


Me sseesnanes Se 59.37 33.16 10.15 
re 25.38 14.60 3.82 0 
Oo 30.00 27.34 21.10 0 
1907 . --. 23.44 10.94 3.21 0 
Average .. 364 28.06 15.32 2.5 


In seeding wheat 4 pecks and 6 pecks 
per acre gave almost the same average 
vields, these being as follows: 


Fates of Seeding Stener Wheat and Yield in 
Bushels per Acre 


Rat« Aver 
f seeding. 1909 1910 191! 1912 1917 age 
PCOESB..<00 150 7.08 15.83 5.8 26.30 14 

4 pecks ... 15.87 12.550 22.50 78 32.87 18.31 

6 pecks Ss ar 25,00 10.0 27.24 19.31 
* No data 


In seeding oats 3% bushels to the 
re proved by all odds the most profit- 
able quantity tested, as shown in the 
following figures: 
Rates of Seedine Winter Oats (V. P. I. No. 1) 
Yield in bushels of grain per acre 


Rate of Aver 
eding 1917 1918 1919 1921 age 
1 bu. to acre 6.45 31.05 22,27 18.75 14.63 
1% bu. to acre 9.38 38.28 18.36 26.95 23.24 
2 bu. to acre 12.50 47.07 20.31 34.38 28.56 
2% bu. to acre 23.24 46.48 18.75 38.28 31.69 
3 bu. to acre 19.14 56.84 35.16 28.13 3482 
3% bu. to acre 54.10 53.32 29.69 44.14 45.34 
4 bu. to acre..... 50.78 60.16 26.17 35.94 43.26 


A five-year average test of varieties 
of winter wheat put Dietz Amber in 
the lead, with an average yield of 18.45 
bushels to the acre, other varieties 
yielding as follows: 


7 Dietz Amber, 18.45; Fultz, 17.63: Fulcaster, 
17.39; Blue Ridge, 16:92; Stoner, 16.85; Harvest 
King, 15.12; Egyptian, 16.69; Mediterranean, 
15.68. 





In a two-year test Red Wonder beat 
Dietz Amber's five-year record, show- 
ing a yield of 18.51 bushels, Leap’s Pro- 
lific gave 15.64. 

V. P. I. No. 1 leads all varieties of 
winter oats, with Virginia Gray Win- 
ter a close second. The 5-year test re- 
sulted as follows: 


Yield of Leading Varieties of Winter Oats 
Name Yield in bushels per acre Aver- 
of variety 1915 1916 1918 1919 1921 age 


V. P. I. No. 163.4 56.20 39.96 47.95 36.74 48.85 


Va. Gray 

Winter.... 73.2 49.84 35.18 30.42 30.29 43.78 
Rancroft.... 61.8 50:00 36.45 37.64 14.18 40.01 
rexas Rust 
5 eS 56.7 3%.09 29.37 °39.70 11.60 34.69 
f MRICS.. .006 54.6 11.60 37.84 21466 .... 31.42 





The experiment stations of the South 
are accumulating a vast quantity of in- 
valuable material such as this for our 
farmers. We need, however, more sys- 
tematic publicity for just such concen- 
trated information as is given in these 
figures. Too often the material is 
buried in lengthy bulletins, so long 
that the farmer will not read them. In 
other cases the stations are too slow 
about publishing material and hide 
their light under a bushel by needless 
red tape and ceremony. 


The Progressive Farmer is a pro- 
iound believer in the work of the sta- 
tions and we offer this suggestion sim- 
ply in the hope that it may lead to 
more publicity of the sort illustrated in 
these concise and timely tables from 
Prof. Hutcheson. 


‘THE house fly was barred from 65,000 addi- 

-tional farm homes in 1921 by screening in- 
stalled as a result of demonstrations given 
by extension workers, according to reports 
received by the United States Department, of 
Agriculture. 
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is Yours FREE 


This Golden Jubilee Catalogue Celebrates Our Fiftieth Anniversary 
by Offering You Everything for the Home, the Farm and the 
Family at the Lowest Prices of the Day 


write today for your free copy of this 
big Golden Jubilee Catalogue will mean a 
saving of many dollars to YOU this Fall. 

It answers every question about price, es- 
tablishes for you the right price to pay for every- 
thing you buy. 

Fifty years’ experience in manufacturing—in 
right buying—has gone into this book. Fifty 
years’ experience in low price making is here at 
your service. 

Write for this Catalogue. Know the right price 
to pay for everything you buy. Take advantage 
of the many big bargains it offers—the many, 
many things offered at less than market prices. 

This advertisement is printed to tell you of the 
saving this book offers you, and to tell you that 
one copy of this Catalogue is yours—FREE, 
You need merely write us a postal, or fill in the 
coupon below, and one copy of our big Golden 
Jubilee Catalogue will be mailed you FREE, 


TO THE WOMAN: This free Catalogue offers 
you the newest styles, selected in New York by 
our own Fashion Experts. And all the usual 
extra “style profit” has been eliminated from 


_our prices. 


It offers you everything for the home at a big 
saving: Rugs, Carpets, Curtains, Furniture, 
Home Furnishings of all kinds of standard 
quality at money saving prices. 

TO THE MAN: Think of an all wool—virgin 
wool suit for less than $15.00. This is an example 
of our Golden Jubilee Bargains. Everything a 
man needs, to wear or to use, is offered at prices 
that mean many dollars saved. 

FOR THE FARM: For fifty years the Ameri- 
can Farmer and Montgomery Ward & Co. have 
helped each other. This book outdoes all our 
past achievement in making low prices for you. 

Fencing, roofing, tools, paint, hardware— 
everything the farmer needs is offered at a saving. 





Your Orders Shipped Within 48 Hours 


We announce a new perfected service for you. 


certain a very quick and satisfactory service to you. 


Today the Most Progressive.” 





After a year’s work and study, originating and testing new systems, 
and employing experts, we have perfected a new system that makes 


Practically every order that comes to Montgomery Ward & Co. this 
season will actually be shipped and on its way to you in less than 48 hours. 
Lower prices, better merchandise, and now a new service. True it is 
indeed that: ‘‘ Montgomery Ward & Co., the oldest Mail Order House, is 








Mail this coupon to the one of our five houses nearest you 





To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Doot. 18-H 


(Mail this coupon to the house nearest you) 


Goiden Jubilee Catalogue. 








MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Chicago Kansas City Saint Paul Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 
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How to Save lviore and 
Better Hay 


By CHAS. H.'ALVORD 


of any crop produced on the Ameri- 

can farm. Its money value is less 
than that of other crops, but in point of 
usefulness there is-no crop that compares 
with it, 
crop that could not 
be dispensed with at 
all. It must be pro- 
duced in quantities 
sufficient to feed the 
animals necessary to 
do the work, and it 
should be produced 
in quantities large 
enough to supply 
them in abundance, 
without the necessi- 
ty of purchase. Hay is so bulky that it 
should be consumed as near as possible 
to the point or origin, and it is extrava- 
gant waste to ship it by railroad or 
truck from one region to another, or 
even from one farm to another. Hay, 
of good quality, is ripened and well- 
cured grass, and grass is nature’s nor- 
mal feed for horses, cattle, and sheep, 
but on account of the fact that seasons 
change, grass is supplied either in 
abundance, or the supply is limited, and 
for this reason, grass must be cured into 
hay, in order to keep a satisfactory sup- 
ply of feed on hand at all seasons of the 
year. For economical feeding of cattle, 
grass has many advantages over hay, 
but for the economical feeding of mules 
and work stock, there are many reasons 
why hay is more desirable than grass, 
especially when the teams are at hard 
work. 


He is the most extensively grown 





MR. ALVORD 


Short Time Required for Haymaking 


AYMAKING is an operation that 

must be done in a comparatively 
short time, even under the most favor- 
able conditions, for at that season of the 
year when hay cures well, it deteriorates 
rapidly if left standing on the stalk too 
long. The length of the harvest season 
is comparatively short, and it may be 
made exceedingly short by stormy 
weather. There is no crop that is more 
subject to deterioration from bad weath- 
er, than the hay crop, and oftentimes an 
entire crop may be ruined through heavy 
rains, after it has been cut and before it 
can be safely housed. As a rule, hay- 
making time is a busy time on the farm, 
and every effort should be made to econ- 
omize in labor and time in the handling 
of the crop, and all those factors that 
will tend to hasten the operation, reduce 
the man labor by the substitution of 
horse labor and machinery, or quicken 
the process of curing, should be taken 
advantage of. 


Hay is made from grass, such as Ber- 
muda, Johnson grass, and Sudan grass, 
or from forage crops belonging to the 
sorghum family or the millets, or from 
the legumes, such as alfalfa, cowpeas, 
soy beans, and peanuts. 


There is considerable difference in the 
method of curing hay cut from these 
different crops. The easiest hay to cure 
is that cut from grass, as it contains less 
moisture, and can be allowed to mature 
more completely on the stem before it is 
cut. Grass hay can easily be cured in 
the windrow without the danger of burn- 
ing, and in good weather it can be baled 
within a short time after it is cut without 
the necessity of putting it in the cock to 
go through a sweat. Sorghum hay, or 
hay made from Johnson grass, as a rule, 
requires more time. The stems are larger 
and contain more sap, and if this crop is 
allowed to lie on the ground sufficiently 
long to dry out to the extent that will 
permit it to be put into the bale, the 
leaves will become so sunburned that 
their feeding value will be practically 
destroyed. It is, therefore, necessary to 
put this kind of hay into a cock or shock 
of considerable size and to allow it to go 
through a sweating process before it can 
be baled. The value of this hay will de- 
pend, to a large extent, upon the time 
when it is cut. Experiment stations’ 
feeding tests indicate that the greatest 
feeding value will be secured if the crop 
is cut just after the seed begin to pass 
from the milk into the dough stage. If 


\ 


and it is a; 


cut before this time, the plant is sappy. 
If allowed to mature until the seed are 
well formed, and begin to show a ten- 
dency to get hard, its feeding value will 
be much greater than it would have been 
if it had been cut at an earlier stage. 


Handling Legume Hays 


AY made from legumes must be han- 

dled somewhat differently from hay 
made from native grasses or sorghum. 
The feeding value of legume hay depends 
largely upon the amount of leaves con- 
tained in the hay, and if, in the process 
of curing, the leaves are broken off, the 
feeding value of the hay will be greatly 
diminished. The stalk of the legume is 
very juicy, but the leaves dry out very 
quickly and become brittle. For this 
reason, it is better to handle this kind of 
hay when it is a little damp. 

Alfalfa is probably more easily cured 
than either cowpeas or peanuts, as the 
stems and leaves are smaller and less 
succulent. The first cutting of alfalfa 
comes very early in the spring, and usu- 
ally there are heavy dews and a possi- 
bility of frequent showers. The late cut- 
ting comes in the fall of the year, when 
the curing process necessarily goes on 
very slowly, and for this reason, it will 
possibly always be necessary to cure 
these cuttings in the cock, and in order 
to secure the best results, these cocks 
should be made as large as possible, and 
the hay allowed to go through a sweat, 
before it is baled. During the mid-sum- 
mer season, it is possible to cure alfalfa 
in the windrow, and take it directly from 
the windrow to the baler with a push 
rake, but it should be handled in the 
early morning or forenoon, just about 
the time the dew has dried off, for if the 
day is hot and dry, handling in the after- 
noon will undoubtedly result in consid- 
erable loss of leaves, which are the most 
valuable feeding parts of the hay. 


Cowpea -and Peanut Hay Differ 
From Alfalfa 


OWPEAS and peanuts must be han- 

dled in a different manner from al- 
falfa. The stems are thick and the 
leaves very succulent, and it is necessary 
to cure this kind of hay in the cock. The 
same caution should be observed in han- 
dling cowpea hay, as in handling alfalfa, 
to avoid breaking of the leaves, as they 
too become very brittle as soon as they 
are dried out. Where only a limited 
acréage in peanuts is grown, the plan 
of putting up stakes in the field and cur- 
ing the hay in bunches around these 
stakes is probably the best method, but 
on a large acreage, this cannot be done, 
and the best plan is to put it in small 
cocks or bunches until these begin to dry 
out, then pile these bunches into a larger 
cock, which can be allowed to stand for 
several weeks. There is an old saying 
that is commonly heard on every hand, 
that we must “Make hay while the sun 
shines,” and this is very true, but we 
must be very careful to not to stir and 
handle cowpea, peanut, or alfalfa hay 
when the sun is shining hot and when the 
air is very dry and the leaves brittle. 
The best plan is to get the hay into the 
cock or windrow, and allow the curing 


process to go on while the sun is shining, 
handle the hay only in the morning, or 
later in the evening when there is mois- 
ture in the air and the leaves are tough 
enough so they will not break off. 

In order to make the best quality of 
hay, it is necessary to understand some 
of the changes that take place during the 
process of curing. The first and most 
important change that takes place is the 
throwing off of the water. This process 
is carried out largely through a contin- 
uation of the normal funetions of the 
plant, after it has been cut or removed 
from the stem. Hay does not cure by 
evaporating water from the stems, but by 
the natural process of throwing off water 
through the leaves, and during this time 
the leaves continue their natural func- 
tion of carrying out the chemical changes 
necessary to convert the food materials 
contained in the moisture into the food 
substances stored up in the plant, that 
makes the hay more valuable. If the 
leaves are destroyed, the evaporation of 
water from the stems is a very slow pro- 
cess, and the curing of the hay will take 
a long time, but if the leaves are in a 
green condition, the curing process goes 
on very rapidly, and is completed in a 
much shorter time. 


When hay is put into the cock, or into 
the stack in a semi-cured condition, it 
develops a considerable amount of heat, 
and goes through a sweating process 
which develops certain chemical changes, 
concerning which very little is known, 
except that when the process is carried 
on properly the hay retains the aroma 
that is characteristic of newly mowed 
grass, and such hay is greatly relished by 
cattle and horses; on the other hand, if 
the hay is too green, or if it is wet with 
dew or rain when it is put in the cock 
or stack, there is possibility that it may 
mold, and the development of this fungus 
will greafly reduce its feeding value. 


Haying Machinery 


O FAR as possible, machinery should 

displace hand labor in the handling of 
hay. Within certain limits, the larger 
the machinery, the more economical will 
be the operations. Mowers are now made 
in 5, 6, 7, and 8-foot cuts. For work on 
prairie hay or alfalfa, the wider ma- 
chinery may be used advantageously, but 
on tough grasses, such as Bermuda or on 
heavy sorghum, or Sudan grass, a six- 
foot is about as wide as two good mules 
can handle. The amount of ground cov- 
ered by any machine drawn by horses, 
can be estimated very accurately, as two 
acres for each foot in width in one day’s 
steady work of 10 hours; for instance, 
a team pulling a 12-inch plow for 10 
hours should turn over 10 acres of 
ground, or a team pulling a 5-foot mower 
steadily for 10 hours should cut 10 acres 
of hay, or with an 8-foot mower they 
should cut 16 acres of hay in the same 
length of time. The rake that is used to 
put the hay from the swath into the 
windrow should correspond in size to the 
mower, and there is some disadvantage 
in using the very wide mower on account 
of the fact that it necessitates too wide 
arake. If, however, instead of using the 
dump rake, a side-delivery rake is used, 
the size of the mower makes very little 
difference. The side-delivery rake is 
very extensively used in the Northern 
states, but it has not been adopted to any 
extent by Southern farmers. The advan- 
tage of the side-delivery rake is that it 
stirs the hay up from the ground and 
allows it to cure more rapidly, and this 
style rake can be used more quickly after 
the hay is cut than is possible with the 
dump rake. It is not, however, a suitable 
type of rake to use in the handling of 
heavy sorghum, but is more adapted to 
alfalfa and shorter hays. Hay tedders 





F AT any time you notice any sick 
| hoes, isolate them at once. Then 

lose no time finding what the trou- 
ble is. If cholera, immunize the herd 
and clean the premises. If any die, 
burn the carcasses. 


Sow rye on five acres of the 
poorest lahd you have in cultivation. 
Sow in the cotton or corn middles or 
on stubble land. Plow it under next 
spring. Make the poorest better. 


3. Keep up with the cotton picking. 
The higher the grade, the better is the 
price. Don’t pick wet cotton and don’t 
let picked cotton get wet. 


4, Sum up your orchard needs 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


early. Begin now to find out what 
varieties of the various fruits will be 
needed to fill the gaps. Remember 
the peaches, apples, grapes, straw- 
berries, raspberries, and dewberries 
or blackberries. : 


5. Have you a school improvement 
association? Call a meeting at the 
schoolhouse, clean off the yards, hang 
window shades, oil the floors, etc. 
Give the teachers a cordial welcom- 
ing. 

6. Get the soil in good shape for 
sowing the fall grain crops. Besides 
breaking the land thoroughly, cut the 
sprouts and put brush in the washes. 
Prepare now for the winter rains. 
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are used in many of the commercial hay- 


growing sections. This tedder covers 
~ the same width as the rake, and is 
used directly behind the mowing ma- 
chine, or after the hay has cured a few 
hours, to stir it up and expose the under- 
surface to the air. 


After the hay is in the windrow, the 
next operation is to put it in the cock or 
stack, or bale it. The push rake consists 
of a wide rake with wooden teeth ex- 
tending from it, which are raised or low- 
ered by a lever, under control of the 
operator. This rake is ‘pulled by two 
horses, one hitched to either end, and 
rides on three or four small wheels. The 
horses are straddled over the windrow, 
one on each side, and the long wooden 
fingers of the rake gather the hay as the 
rake moves forward. As soon as the 
load is secured, the teeth are raised from 
the ground with the lever, and the rake 
with its load is then hauled to the stack 
or baler. This rake saves a great deal 
of handling with a pitchfork, and will 
save its cost many times in a single sea- 
son where a considerable amount of hay 
is to be handled. 


Putting Hay in Stack or Barn 


F THE hay is to be stacked or put in 

the barn, some mechanical means of 
elevating it should be arranged, as it is 
slow and expensive to remove the hay 
from a wagon or push rake and put it on 
the stack or in the barn with hand labor. 
The cheapest method of elevating hay to 
the stack is the cable carrier and fork. 
In this outfit, a cable is stretched length- 
wise over across poles and firmly fas- 
tened at each end. The cable consists of 
a heavy twisted wire rope, from 75 to 100 
feet in length, and is usually suspended 
from 20 to 25 feet above ground. On 
this cable there is a carrier to which is 
attached a rope that carries a double har- 
poon hay fork. When this fork is firm- 
ly locked in a bunch of hay, such as is 
brought up with a push rake, it is ele- 
vated by team power, and carried along 
the cable until the fork is tripped and 
the hay deposited on the stack. This 
outfit is inexpensive and can be pur- 
chased complete for a very few dollars, 
and can easily be erected either in the 
open field, or in the barn. 


Another device that is used for putting 
the hay on the stack is the mechanical 
stacker, which has been extensively used 
throughout the Central Western states. 
With this machine, the hay is brought 
up over the ground on a frame, much 
the same as the push rake, and is carried 
over and deposited on the stack, the 
power for the operation of the machine 
being secured from a team attached to 
a long rope. These power stackers are 
economical in labor, and three men with 
two teams, using a push rake and a 
stacker, can put up as much hay in 10 
hours as a dozen men could put up, using 
a pitchfork, and at the same time they 
will build a much better stack. 


Baling the Hay Economically 


AY baling is a common practice on 

many Southern farms. It would be 
much cheaper to provide a storage shed 
and avoid the expense of baling. The 
cost of wire and the power necessary to 
do the baling and the deterioration of 
the baler would be sufficient to pay in- 
terest on the cost of a building suffi- 
ciently large to store all the hay used on 
the farm. Usually most of the hay 
is stacked before it is baled, and this 
necessitates two handlings of the crop. 
Of course, where hay is to be marketed, 
it is necessary to bale it, and if it can 
be baled directly from the field, the ex- 
pense will be much less than it would be 
to stack it. However, unless the hay can 
be imediately marketed, it is better not 
to bale it until ready to ship, unless it 
can be stored in a barn. Baled hay, 
stored in the field, will damage much 
more than stacked hay, if the stacks are 
well built and well settled. 

The extensive use of automobiles has 
affected the hay market adversely to a 
considerable extent, and the demand for 
commercial hay in the cities is not 10 per 
cent of what it was 15 years ago. For 
this reason, little dependence can be 
placed on hay as a cash crop on the farm. 
In a measure, selling hay off the farm is 
not good farm practice, and will not tend 
to build up and enrich the soil; on the 
other hand, if hay is consumed on the 
farm, there should be a constant increase 
in the productiveness of the land, if the 
manure from the animals is carefully 
saved and returned to the soil. Good 
hay has a high feeding value, and should 
be more extensively used by cattle rais- 
ers who are feeding steers for market, 
and by dairymen who are producing mar- 
ket milk. 
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1 SAW MILLS—POWER 





| penny bg ng Portable Sawmills 
are built in five sizes suitable 
for all conditions. Our celebrated 
Double Belt Feed insures fast, 
accurate sawing. Both forward 
and backward movements of car- 
riage controlled by single upright 
lever with the speed regulated by 
amount ‘of pressure operator ap- 
plies. Choice of Standard or Log 
Beam Carriage. 

Cornish Bagiee and Boiler shown be- 
low is a slab burner, specially designed 
for operating Sawmills. The Farquhar 
Locomotive Rig for both coal and wood. 
These outfits mounted on either wheels 
or sills. 

Farquhar Machinery for dependable, 
economical sawmilling. Write us as to 
requirements and we will help solve your 
problems. 


A.B, Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box 70019, York, Pa. 





Other Farquhar —oreereg include Steam na “Gas 
Tractors, Threshers, Potato Diggers, Grain Drills, 


\ Cultivators, Hydraulic Cider Presses. same 





catalogs free on request. 
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Bend today for QUP sDe> 
Cial 30-day offer and di» 


SAVED $20.00— 
GOT BETTER ROOFIN rect from factory pri 
u-will be delighted 


0 
with the low prices and fine quality of materi 
al. 7 
Carlisle. Sr., of Cleola, Ga,, writes, ‘Il am Dleasea” = 
@alisied—I saved $20.00 by ordering from you 
mh to the same ‘price ag 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR CUT PRICES | 
> the war, Now Is the timg 


to put that new top on your house, barns and other buljde 
ings—now while prices are down to rock bottom, 
od jeo—which makes 


TWO CRIMPS 
ON EACH EDG 
Quick and easy to nail on, 


zajent Nails, Hammer ont Age een furnished .with every 


ROOFING FOR We = also oe sanufactare Galvanized 
EVERY USE— FE: feat! ian Geivantaed goohas and 
Ls i * thingies aad eephatt 


eros 
roofing in rolls—which we sell to you at factory 
prices. Our New Building Book ta % att abou! 7 r voting and 
siding and may have just the miermation you are looking 
for. Write for your free copy today 


YOU SAVE wan at rng, yo—theh, we 
ex 
THE PROFIT . bave to raise our prices. bend 
for ry 


book ad cut prices, Get Guaranteed Roofin 
from the oe aud keep in your own pocket the ‘proae 
ee 


Others would 

Address 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Company 
Department P, Savannah, Ga, 


GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES 
CAN'T CATCH FIRE — 





One big, slashing cut brings the 
Price of Genuine Everwear Roof: 


Our double crimp galvani 
roofing has we on ape me = 
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DIRECT TO YOU -FREIGHT PAID 

















YOUR CANNING 
SUCCESS ASSURED 
“Everything Keeps” 
in THRIFT JARS 
If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we will ship direct. 
BUCK GLASS CO., 
Dept. T, Baltimore, Md. 


Circular on Request 





























| GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


Home Orchard Pointers 

O OVER the orchard and wherever 

a branch has been broken by a wind- 
storm, too much fruit, or any other 
cause, remove it. Nothing can be gained 
by allowing it to remain until decay 
starts, but a whole lot can be lost. Cut 
it off smoothly up against the trunk of 
the tree or the branch from which it 
grows. Don’t leave a stub. 


Water sprouts growing on fruit trees 
indicate usually an unhealthy condition. 
Don’t allow them to remain. Cut them 
off at any time, the sooner the better. 


Altogether too many people allow the 
orchard to grow up in w eeds and grass 
and expect it to produce high-class fruit. 
This is impossible. If you have already 
allowed the weeds and grass to grow up 
in your orchard this year, don’t continue 
to allow them to exist. Start now, cut 
the weeds and grass, and haul out. We 
know it is a good idea to keep all the 
organic matter in the soil possible, but it 
is not a good idea to allow weeds and 
grass, that may be infested with all kinds 
of disease and insects, to remain in the 
orchard and rot. Start this cleaning 
right now. 

Just as there are shoes and shoes, 
there are fruit trees and fruit trees. We, 
therefore, warn you not to expect to get 
high-class fruit trees if you buy some 
little cheap stuff that can’t possibly be 
first-class, because of its cheapness. It 
is not always necessary to pay the high- 
est price for fruit trees, but remember 
that to get a quality product, a reason- 
able price must be paid. 

It is never a good idea to wait until 
the last minute to buy fruit trees. Those 
who haven’t made arrangements for 
trees to be set this fall and winter should 
make these arrangements now. Secure 
the price lists of nurserymen, study them, 
and make up your order right now, and 
have shipment made whenever you want 
it—any time during November or there- 
after. 

In practically all sections of the South, 
Japane se persimmons will do well. Cer-~ 
tainly in most of the Cotton Belt they 
can be planted to advantage. These per- 
simmons are large, and when thoroughly 
ripe are very excellent fruit indeed. 
Therefore, we would suggest that one or 
more of these trees be put out in the 
home orchard. 





Timely Garden Notes 


ANY inquiries come about ‘this time 
of year wanting to know how to con- 
trol the cabbage worm. This pest eats 
the leaves, and can be easily controlled 
by spraying or dusting with either arsen- 
ate of lead or Paris green. Also, any one 
of the prepared poisons found on sale 
at drug stores, which are ordinarily used 
for potato bugs, will serve this purpose. 
The Harlequin bug or the striped-back- 
ed, hard-shelled bug that one finds on the 
collard plants about this time of the year 
is a “hard customer.” He does not bite 
the leaves, but sucks the juice therefrom, 
and therefore applying poison to the 
leaves is just like “pouring water on a 
duck’s back.” The best thing to do now, 
if this pest is present, is to pick him off 
by hand and dump him into a can of 
kerosene oil. This is slow and tedious, 
but will be found worth while. 


Plant some lettuce. Sow the seed now, 
and transplant a little later. Or, if pre- 
ferred, buy the plants and set them out 
during the latter part of September or 
early October. Put in very rich soil, 
and in a place where water can be given. 
Keep in mind that lettuce, in order to be 
tender, crisp, and good, must be grown 
very rapidly ; and to do this, an unlimited 
supply of both food and water must be 
available at all times. Therefore, set the 
plants where water can be applied in 
liberal quantities. 


Don’t overlook the strawberry patch. 
Keep it clean. Keep the weeds and 
grass out. Give the plants a show. If 
you haven't any, prepare now to set some 
plants early this fall and a few berries 
can be obtained next spring, and a good 
crop the following spring. 

For the sake of the general appearance 
of the home and grounds, if for no other 
reason, don’t allow the garden to grow 


up in weeds. Those who will not keep it 
cultivated, and grow fall and winter veg- 
etables, should at least keep the weeds cut 
down for the sake of appearances. Far 
better, however, keep the garden busy 





growing fall and winter vegetables. _. 
L.A. NIVEN. | 


Fertilizer Facts No. 








75 





Get a yield that will pay. 





is possible. 


promotes stooling. 


duction. 


Much Wheat and Oats are 
because the acre yields are too small. 


Increase the acre yield with high grade, complete ferti- 
lizers; feed the crop bountifully and then a profit 


Write for literature on profitable grain production 


Soil Improvement Committee 
Southern Fertilizer Association 


ore P 
* CULTIVATION.+ 





Fertilize 


Grain for Profits 


wn at a loss in the South 


Commercial Fertilizers supply three elements of plant 
food 
Nitrogen gives a vigorous plant growth and 


Phosphoric Acid drives the roots deep to 
resist winter freezes and promotes grain pro- - 


Potash strengthens the straw; helps the plants 
to resist disease and makes plumper grains. 


There is profit in growing grain in the South when Fer- 
tilizers are used to make the yield large 









Shreveport, La. 








Lightest draft harvester made. 


Harvest the beans from the row. 
Works in rows from 36 inches up. 
The 1921 SCOTT is warranted to 
save more beans and to pull easier 
than any other harvester made. 
Write for Circulars 


Manufactured by 





The LAST WORD In 
SOY BEAN HARVESTERS 


One man $150 f.o.b. 
factory 


Prices $125 regular. 


























THE SCOTT SALES CO., Elizabeth City, N. C. 








Pay Profits! 


GRIMES GOLDEN 
best home 
general way. 


for 
Our trees are strong, 
1,000 rate. 

etc, 


shrubs, shade trees, roses, 














Apple Orchards 


per acre when matured. Plant an acre, five 
acres or ten acres this fall; 
ment can be made. 
fall and WINESAP for winter are two of the 
and commercial varieties; no better sorts can be grown in a 


per 100, delivered your station when cash accompanies order. 
Get our Catalog and Price List showing other fruits, evergreens, flowering 


Order Ditect or Thru Our Representative 


Howard-Hickory Nursery, 


\. BOX 584 J ° } 








They should net from $300 to $400 


no better invest- 


well branched, two-year, and sell at $40 
Write for 





Hickory, N. C. 























New Catalog of 
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nee " Work Shirts, Pants, Over- 


alls, Underwear, Boots, Shoes, 
Pistols, Guns, H: arness, Arivils, ys 
Axes and other supplies for home Cle 
and farm. “If the Army Used It, 
It's Here."" Write today for free 
copy. 

Army & Navy Supply Co., 
Dept. 5, Box 1835, Richmond, Va. 


















THE IMPROVED 


STAR R PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 

Pea Huller Perfection 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy you 
will buy the best one. There 
® are 20,000 STAR Hullers 
in use.. What more could 
be said of any machine? 
They are made in 10 sizes 
and styles, 10 to 60 bushels 
per hour. Write for Cata- 
log and Prices, 


Star Pea Huller Co. CHATTANOOGA, TENN 











WOLVERINE! 


Sok me coleleommZ Get mre Ney = 


Wears Longer—Stays Soft 

















Wo purchased a shipment of Wolver- 
ine Shoes about two years ago and 
they gave us the best wear ofany shoes 
we have ever handled. In fact two of 
our customers are gust discarding 
shoes purchased from that lot and 
are demanding the same shoe again. 
R. L. Fuller & Co. 
Barto, Miss. 


The Only Shoe 
That— 


—will always stay soft and 
pliable after wetting. 

—has leather that is doubly 
tanned—both vegetable and 
mineral tannage—our secret 
process, 

—is made wholly of special 

horse hide leather that will 

outwear any other known 

shoe material. 








The Plowboy 


Made by Specialists 


We are specialists. We make 
workshoes only. And no other 
shoe is made like the Wolverine. 
After eVery soaking it always 
dries out soft as new buckskin, 
and as comfortable. 





every kind of work. Soft, flexible 
shoes for field and shop; heavy, 
hi-cut, leg-protecting shoes for 
teamsters, lumbermen, oil men; 
every one made wholly of our 

double-tanned, soft 





No other shoe we 
know of will do this. 
It is due to our own 
exclusive, secret, 
double - tanning 
process. 


We take selected 
horse hide, the 
toughest, longest- 
wearing leather 
known. This is the 
leather that for- 
merly went to Eu- 
rope to make expen- 
sive Cordovan shoes 


WOLVERINE 
Comfort. Shoe 





This Wolverine is so pliable 
and soft -you can double it 
up like a moccasin. It wears 
like iron but you'll hardly 
know you have a shoe on, 
it is so soft and easy. 


For tender feet, or where 
you do not encounter wet 
weather, wear this Comfort 
Shoe. A blessing to the feet. 


horse hide that 
always outwears 
other leather and 
always stays soft. 

The Plowboy model 
shown is designed 
especially for plow- 
ing. It is high 
enough to keep out 
dirt, low enough for 
coolness. Like all 
Wolverine shoes it 
is so soft and com- 
fortable you can 
walk in it all day 











and Cossack sad- 
dles. The Wolver- 
ine is the only workshoe we 
know that is made of this quality 
leather. 

We tan it in our own tannery by 
our secret process. We give it 
the pliable softness of buckskin. 
Yet by this process we retain all 
the toughness of the horse hide 
and even increase its extreme 
durability. It wears and wears 
and wears. 

Such a shoe is amazing. Yet by 
the operation of our own tannery 
we effect economies that bring 
you the Wolverine at a very 
modest price. 


A Wolverine for All Work 


There is a Wolverine shoe for 


without tiring. 
Wherever comfort 
and long, long wear are wanted 
Wolverine are the shoes to wear. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct to us. Send the 
coupon for catalog. 


MICHIGAN SHOEMAKERS 
Dept. 187 Rockford, Michigan 


"lac ital iit anaes, | 


P. O. and State........ 


My dealer is... 
Diccmesiniaieamneeainaibandiomies 


; Michigan Shoemakers, . 
r Dept. 187, Rockford, Mich, : 
' Please: send me name of nearest & 
. Wolverine dealer and free catalog. ; 
+ # 
i a TE ne se 
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i . 
§ Address... ~ & 
a + 
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The Onward 
operative Marketing 


Here’s the Sort of Loyalty Codper- 
ating Farmers Are Showing 
ATTENDED the Primitive Baptist 


Association yesterday, where there 
were thousands of people, mostly farm- 
ers. Being in a tobacco section, there 
were warehousemen and tobacco spec- 
ulators spreading propaganda against 
pooling our tobacco, telling what big 
salaries the floor-men and the general 
sales manager received, the high rents 
for warehouses, etc., and distributing 
literature. (I enclose one of their 
sheets). A man walked up where I 
and two other men were talking about 
coéperative selling and butted in and 
handed out some of his rotten stuff. I 
said to him that I didn’t want any of 
it myself. I asked him what his occu- 
pation was. He said he was a farmer. 
I told him it was just such men as he 
who are always ready to destroy any- 
thing that farmers do to help them- 
selves. I saw him later and asked a 
friend of mine who he was and my 
friend told me he was an auctioneer 
for one of the tobacco warehouses of 
Burlington—a very small two-by-four 
man and rotten bark on one side at 
that. 

I am going to stand by my obliga- 
tion and if all of the members of the 
association do the same, it will be a 
success. They should always be ready 
to defend it with truth and common- 
sense talk. We find many weak men 
in all walks of life. Even when Christ 
was on earth here some doubted and 
said he was a false prophet, and these 
weak doubting fellows are the ones 
that the devil jumps for with propa- 
ganda to make them dissatisfied. 

Fellow members, let’s be strong and 
of one accord, and win every man we 
can to our great associatior 

J. L. POOLE. 

Orange County, N. C. 


North Carolina Codperative Asso- 
ciation Receiving Cotton 


HE North Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Coéperative Association received its 
first cotton from members on+Friday, 
September 1, the date set by the direc- 
tors for beginning business, and will 
have its machinery for handling cotton 


in smooth running order by September 
11. 

The first cotton received ; t the head- 
quarters of the association in Raleigh 
was delivered by Dr. Clarence Poe, 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer, who 


was the first man in Narth Carolina to 
sign the association’s marketing con- 
tract, the first draft for $50 a bale was 
made by him. Dr. B. W. Kilgore; di- 
rector for the public in the cotton asso- 
ciation and head of the North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service, who 
was the second man to sign the mar- 
keting contract, received the cotton for 
the association from Dr. Pi 

General Manager U. B. Blalock and 
his brother, M. E. Blalock, raised the 
first bale of new cotton delivered to the 
association on their farm near McFar- 
lan in Anson County. It was ginned 
and stored in a warehouse on August 
23, but was not turned over to the as- 
sociation until September 1. 

On September 1 the association had 
50 warehouses in’ which to store cotton 
Some. delay at several points was 
caused by failure of warehouses to se- 
cure licenses under the North Carolina 
Warehouse Act before September 
but the kinks are being rapidly 
straightened out, and no serious trou- 
ble is anticipated in handling cotton 
for members when it begins to move 
in large volume. 

It was necessary for representatives 
of the association to visit practically all 
of the banks in the Cotton Belt to be- 
come acquainted with the methods of 
handling the drafts drawn on the as- 
sociation. The Raleigh banks promptly 
agreed to cash all drafts at par. 

Secretary Bing bad secured promises 
for loans aggregating more than 
$2,000,000 before the association opened 
for business on September 1, although 
until that time he had covered only 
one-third of the state and had not in- 
cluded loans promised outside. the 
state. He expectéd to get pledges for 
loans aggregating around $5,000,000 be- 
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March of Co- 


fore he completed his trip. He does 
not anticipate that he will need more 
than a million and a half for the re- 
volving fund that will be used in cash- 
ing the drafts for advances made to 
members. The advance on each bale 
is $50. J. A. LIVINGSTON. 


News About Coéperative Market- 
ing of Tobacco 
I1—Advances on Different Grades 

HE following advances or first pay- 

ments are being paid on different 

grades of tobacco as fast as deliv- 
eries are made by codperative associa- 
— members in North and South Car- 
olina: 


Werepwe—A-1 -L, $28; A-2-L, $2; A-2-0, 


$26; A-3-L, $20; A- 3- 0, $20. 

Cutting Leaf.—B-1-0, $19.20; B-2-L, $17.20; 
B-2-0, $17.20; te ee B-3-0, $12; B-4-L, $8.80; 
B-4-0, $8.80; ey $8; B-4- Damaged, $1.00; 
B-5-L, $4.80: B50, a0; BS M, $4a0s Bee-G, 
$2.40;  B-6-0 3583 B-6-M, $2; B-7-G, $1.60; 
B-7-0, $1.60; B-7-M, $1.60; B-8-Damaged, $0.40. 

Cutters.—D-1-L, $20; D-2-L, $18.80; D-2-0, 
$18.80; D-3-L, $18; D-3-0, $18; D-4:L, $16; 
D-4-0, $16; D-5-L, $13.60; D-5-0, $13.2 ;D-6-L, 
$11.20; D-6-0, $11.20; D-7-L, $10; D-7-0, $10; 
D-8-L, $8.80; D-8-0, $8.80; D-9 Damaged, $1.60 

Smoking Lugs.—E-1-L, $7.20; 0, $7.20; 
E-2-L, $6.40; %-2-0, $6.40; E-3-L, 20 -3-0, 
$4.80; E-4-[, $2.80; E-4:0, $2.80; E-S-L, $2: 
E-5-0 $2; E-6-L, $1.20; E-6-0, $1.20; E-7-Dam 
aged, $0.40; E-9, $0.40. 

rimings.—F-1-L, $6.40; F-1-0, $6.40; F-2-L, 
$5.20; F-2-0, $5.20; F-3-L, $4.80; F-3-0, $4.80; 
F-4-L, $2.80; F-4-0, $2.80; F-5-L, $2; F-5-0, $2: 
F-6-L, $1.20: F-6-0, $1.20 


I1l.—Auction Plan vs. Codperation at 
Kingstree, S. C. 


N THE Kingstree, S. C., tobacco 

market last year, the first five days’ 
auction sales brought prices to growers 
(all they ever get) as follows: 


Total payment 
auction plan 


First day.......... 74,044 pounds........ -$5.25 
Second day.......23,554 pounds......... 4.85 
TRIE GBF. 26600000 S504 DOUNEE. cccecsccess 6.16 
Fourth day........ 14,992 pounds..... enngl eee 
Fifth day.........36,286 pounds............ £.04 


And warehouse charges had to be 
deducted from the above prices! 

At Kingstree this year the following 
sales and first payments were made on 
the codperative marketing plan: 

First advance 
Cooperative plan 


First ‘we ASbeneneee > 146 pounds......... $5.69 
Second day. -++-61,212 pounds............ 5.50 
SEITE GOP ccccoves 26,660 pounds....... 5.01 
Fourth day........40,954 pounds....... wee 7.41 
Oe ee 32,774 pounds. eee * 


No warehouse charges are deducted 
from advances. Other payments to be 
made to members. No tobacco has 
been “passed” by the association, but 
advances made on every pile delivered. 
11I—Monroe Wilson Says, “Hurry on 

With Your Tobacco!” 


HE Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative 

Association of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia is selling to- 
bacco at good prices almost as fast as 
it can get it. Secretary M. O. Wilson 
has just sent out the following letter 
to South Carolina members: 

“Very satisfactory: sales of our to- 
bacco in large quantities have been 
made at prices better than were ex- 
pected by your sales committee when 
we began receiving tobacco. This to- 
bacco which is bringing such satisfac- 
tory prices is of the same type and 
grade as yours. 

“Our members have delivered to the 
Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative Asso- 
ciation in the South Carolina Belt 
10,000,000 pounds .but as the sales de- 
partment has made these sales and 
can handle your tobacco as rapidly as 
you will bring it in we desire that you 
make your deliveries as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Jf you will make the delivery of 
your tobacco promptly, you will have 
rendered the association and yourself a 
service, for you you will enable your of- 
ficers to make a second payment at an 
earlier date, and we will save some ex- 
pense in handling the tobacco.” 


AM highly pleased with your sug- 

gestion in The Progressive Farmer 
of making North Carolina another Cali- 
fornia in the way of a fruit-growing 
state. I arrived in Asheville a few days 
ago from Ohio, and had an opportunity 
of comparing the fruit grown in West- 
ern North Carolina with the same variety 
grown in Southern Ohio, and I find that 
the apples grown here are far superior 
to those grown in Ohio.—Dr.. G. 
Honeywe Sin Ashville, N. C. 
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OUR QUESTION BOX 
Timely Farm Inquiries Answered 


“THERE are many large spiders in 
4 my garden. Do they do harm?” 
No. They feed on flies, moths, and 
other insects and are highly beneficial. 
Your garden attracts the insects and 
the insects attract the spiders. 

. “os 


“] have some althea or Rose of 
Sharon bushes that need pruning. When 
is this best done?” In late fall or win- 
ter. 

: “2 

“When should I use paradichloro- 
benzine to kill borers in my peach or- 
chard?” Apply the last ten days in 
September if you live in North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Northern Arkansas or 
Southern Missouri; between Septem- 
ber 5 and 15, if you live in Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, or Texas. Write 
the Bureau of Publications, Washing- 
ton, D. CG. for Farmer’s Bulletin 1246 
for full instructions. 


x ok * 
“I have been selecting my seed corn 
in the field for several years and it is 


very much improved but it does not all 
mature at the same time. How can I 
remedy this?” The first indication of 
approach of maturity is the drying of 
the shuck and husk. Make all of your 
selections in one day or two or three 
adjoining days, and from stalks having 
shucks of the same degree of maturity. 
You may, if you wish, thus select seed 
from early, medium, or late maturing 
stalks. The early will be the most uni- 
form in character if you avoid stalks 
that are attacked by the cornstalk 
borer—these ripen prematurely. Mark 
the selections with a piece of string, bin- 
der twine, or strips of old sacks. Dis- 
card an inch or two of both butt and 
tip ends of each ear. 
‘+ & 


“I have cultivated my orchard regu- 
larly through the summer and recent 
rains have started a new growth. Must 
I continue to cultivate?” No. Sow to 
rye with crimson clover or vetch or 
some other winter cover crop to be 
disked in or plowed down when the 
trees bloom next spring: The best 
cover crop for you is the one that will 
make the heaviest yield among those 
that are surest to succeed on your land. 
It should be a legume. 


| Mistakes I Have Made 


Mistakes From Our Readers: Don’t 
Make Similar Ones 


HEN our subscription to The Pro- 

gressive Farmer expired last of Jan- 
uary, instead of renewing directly to The 
Progressive Farmer I renewed by tak- 
ing a club offer through another paper 
and the result was, The Progressive 
Farmer stopped promptly when the 
time was out. After writing three times 
to the other paper The Progressive 
Farmer was finally. started again April 
1, but I missed copies for two months. 

MRS. L. M. 











* ok Ox 
I made a mistake in trying to make 
money raising scrub poultry. Two 


years ago, I sold my scrubs and bought 
12 purebred Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horn hens and one rooster. I raised a 
nice flock and sold several eggs for 
hatching. Last year I advertised both 
chickens and eggs in The Progressive 
Farmer and sold about $100 worth. 
MRS. J. O. 
x * * 


My biggest mistake with chickens 
was to feed the young chicks too much 
and too often. Since I have fed less in 
quantity and at longer intervals, I am 
gaining splendid success. I never feed 
them until they are at least 48 hours 
old. My worst mistake in gardening 
was to gather vegetables when the 
ground was wet. It made the soil hard 
and is still in poor shape after two 
years’ effort in trying to get it in good 
condition again. SUBSCRIBER. 

* * *k ? 

I made a great mistake two years 
ago in not buying a separator and sell- 
ing cream instead of raising the calves 
with the mother cows, I had 10 cows 
and could have made more the first 
year from the cream than the two- 
year-old yeatlings will bring now. 
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The Lowest Priced 


High Grade Closed Car 


“680 


f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
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This is the car for the country. 


No new model Chevrolet has ever met with such quick success with 
farmers. It is just what they have long wanted—a high-grade closed 


car at a surprisingly low price. 


Like every other Chevrolet model it offers unmatchable VALUE. 


The chassis is the Superior Chevrolet with 
that celebrated valve-in-head motor, which 
has been an important factor in giving us 
first place in sales of standard equipped 
automobiles. 


The high-grade Fisher Body is practical as 
The extra large, heavy 
plate-glass windows afford clear vision on all 


well as handsome. 


four sides. 


The mammoth rear compartment with locking 


cover contains 14 cu. ft. of space for luggage, 
packages, produce and merchandise of all kinds. 


The upholstery is in gray whipcord 


No matter what car you own or think of buying, 
you owe it to yourself to see this all-weather 





—wide, comfortable, well-sprung seat 
and back—easily kept clean. Equip- 
ment includes standard three speed 
transmission, vacuum feed, cord tires, 








FISHER 











Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


§,000 Dealers and Service 
Stations Throughout the World 
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Utility Coupé and COMPARE IT for 
value and low mileage costs. 


Farmers know car value. That is 
why they are buying this model by the 
thousands. 


Applications will be Considered 
from High Grade Dealers in Ter- 
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A FARM WOMAN. 


You Can Do What 
2500 Others Have Done = 


| You can be a successful sales- 
| man for us and earn good money 
spare time. 
|, memorials, 

| from MARBLE or GRANITE, 
are guaranteed to give satisfac- 
If successful selling ap- 
peals to you, we have a confi- 
i gential and attractive proposi- 
Write 


tory is assigned. 


Coggins Marble Company 
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carved 











beautifully 


immediately for 
before _ terri- 










Highest quality 












Galvanized— 


by leading metal merchants, 
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OOFING 


Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. 


These are the most satisfactory rust-resisting galvanized .. 
sheets manufactured for Roofing, Siding, lanks, Silos, ae we 2 2 

Flumes, Culverts, etc. The Keystone added to regular brand indicates that Copper test isused. Sold by weight 
For fine residences and public buildings use Ke fing 
Tin Plates. Write for free **Better Buildings’’ booklet containing building plans and valuable information, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Prick Building, P¥isburgh, Pa. 
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YSTONE Copper Steel Roo 
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O-OPERATIVE marketing associations for cotton 
should also handle cotton seed. Where this can- 
not be arranged this year, farmers should arrange 








local pools. It pays. 
marketing experiences have 
* results from dividing all 
« among the members 
*h to take care of 
MAGNIFICENT lot of letters has been re- 


ceived in response to our recent prize offer but 
it will be sometime before we can go over all of 
them carefully enough to make the awards. We ap- 
preciate the fine cooperation of our readers in this 
matter. 


HEN sowing crimson clover this fall, remember 

to sow one patch on which to save seed next 
spring. You can make a homemade stripper when 
the time comes. Remember that home- -grown seed 
are better than those imported. Therefore, it’s up to 
you to save your own supply. 


UGENE MEYER, Jr., of the War Finance Cor- 

poration, says that the agricultural crisis of the 
past two years has had at least one beneficial result 
—it has brought home to every business man in ev- 
ery part of the nation a greater realization of the 
fact that agriculture furnishes the basis and sub- 
stance of American prosperity. 


T IS always a poor policy to let cotton become 
low grade after it opens, but this year it will be 
more costly than usual. The careful farmer can 
add $5 to $10 per bale to his cotton by careful hand- 
ling all the way between picking and selling his 
crop. There is too much low-grade cotton on the 
niarket already. The sooner cotton is picked after 
it opens, the higher the price it will bring. Then it 
should be housed the day it is picked. If it should 
become wet, spread and dry before housing. 


HE Ohio Experiment Station has used 4-inch and 

8-inch drills side by side for six years, drilling 
wheat at different rates of seeding with both, and to 
date is unable to report any advantage in the 4-inch 
drilling. As a matter of fact the 8-inch drilling is 
slightly in the lead in seeding wheat. In the drilling 
of oats the lead is greater. As compared with broad- 
Enotes wheat and covering it with a harrow, drill- 
ing has been found superior to the extent of about 
four bushels per acre. The depth of drilling should 
range from one to three inches, depending upon the 
soil and moisture conditions. Cross drilling wheat has 
not paid for the extra expense and risk. 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Wallace states that 
7 the value of income, whether it be in the form 
of wages or of money received for sales of products, 
is represented not in dollars and cents but in what 
that income will buy by its purchasing power. Read 
his comparison of the purchasing power of wages on 
the opposite page. Going further, Secretary Wallace 
says: 

“The farmers of the country, numbering al- 
most one-third of our entire population, have 
borne altogether the heaviest burden of defla- 
tion. They have endeavored to get relief by all 
lawful means. They have appealed to the ad- 
ministration, to Congress, and to every other 
agency which they thought might be able to 
help them, but while making these efforts to 
avoid heavy losses, they have not struck. They 
have not created disorders. They have kept on 
producing and in the face of extraordinary low 
prices have this year grown one of the largest 
crops in our entire history taking the country as 
a whole. The farmer believes in law and order. 
He believes in government. He believes in fair- 
ness between man and man. He believes in 
working hard and producing efficiently.” 
CCORDING to Eugene of the War 

Finance Corporation, 

has two kinds of enemies 


Meyer, Jr., 


the agricultural producer 
-those who would not give 





him adequate credit facilities and those who would 
make it too easy for him to borrow The one is as 
dangerous as the other. Adequate credit must be 
turnished if we are to maintain production, market 
our agricultural output in an orderly way, and as 
sure a fair return to the producer; but we must not 
encourage excessive borrowing on the part of the 
farmer. If we do, we are likely to make him mere- 
ly a renter. He may have the title to his land, im- 
provements, and equipment, but if he owes about 

much as they are worth, he will, in fact, be in a po 


sition similar to that of a tenant, the only difference 
being that, instead of renting his farm, he rents cap- 
ital representing a large part of its value 


HAT kind of fertilizer is cheapest? This ques- 

tion is in the minds of many farmers now as a 
result of the increased prices of clover seeds. Don't 
decide to leave off planting clover in cotton middles, 
corn middles, stubble land, or elsewhere just because 
the price of seeds is higher than last year. The 
farmer can buy fertility for the 1923 crop far 
cheaper now in legume seeds than next year in fer- 
tilizer sacks. Clover planted now and turned under 
next spring will furnish plant food much cheaper 
than the same amount of fertility purchased as fer- 
tilizers. The higher prices of clover seeds can be 
offset to some extent by ordering in big lots. Here 
is an opportunity for the farmers of a neighborhood 
to get together and order seeds codéperatively. Call 
on the county agent and get his assistance. Get 
price lists and order the seed right away. 


Travel Notes: What Carolina Cotton 
Farmers Are Finding Out About 
Their Business 


OUTH Carolina is in the grip of the boll weevil, 
many of the discour- 
Nevertheless most of our South Carolina 


and of course farmers 


aged 


are 


triends that we have seen on recent trips to that 
state are not downhearted. They know that the 
weevil 1s a fearful pest and yet they are no more 
cowed than were our Carolina boys when they went 
up against the Hindenburg line. “Difficulties are 
made to overcome” is a good motto for anybody; 
and lots of these plucky South Carolinians have 
adopted it as a working philosophy 
Bs 


“Boll weevils and velvet beans are going to be the 
making of this country,” confidently exclaimed J. W. 
J. Boykin, of Bishopville, when we were down in Lee 


County the other day. And he added: “Mr. Boll 
Weevil is the best overseer the Southern cotton 
farmer has ever had.” 

Both remarks are worth remembering. Mr. Boy- 


kin believes that boll weevils are going to compel 
folks to do better farming and put out of the farm- 
shiftless folks we 


“There’s one Negro on my place 


ing business a lot of have already 
telerated too long. | 
1 have been putting up with for twenty years,’ 
added, “but I have just told would 
He wouldn’t fight the weevil by pick- 


he 
him we have to 
separate now. 


ing up squares.” 


i. 
Walking along with Mr. Boykin was another Lee 


County farmer who has his fighting clothes on and 
hasn’t any thought 


Southern folks who fought four 


of surrendering to a weevil. 
years against over- 


whelming odds sixty years ago and proved equally 


brave on the fields of France and Flanders four 
years ago, are “not going to quit to a bug,” as the 
Oklahoma phrase has it. They won’t surrender to 


who comes of the 


And W. 


fine French Huguenot stock to which Carolina owes 


an insect G. Deschamps, 
so much, is fighting and winning. “It’s a fine sight,” 
said County Agent Quinerly, 140 
in cotton that I predict will make a bale to the 


“to see his acres 
acre 


rm spite of weevil.” 


iil. 
How does Deschamps do it? Well, he has worked 
several very simple but very important 
are: 


out rules. 
Here they : 

1. Use rotation and legumes to make your land 
rich. He farms in a superb cotton section but has 
only half his land in cotton at time. The 
other half he has part in corn and velvet beans, part 
in oats followed by peas. Like Mr. Boykin, Mr. Des- 
‘You can tell to 


any one 


champs is a velvet bean enthusiast. 


the row where I had velvet beans last year; the ef- 
fect is the same as from a heavy application of 
nitrate of soda.” 

2. Use an early variety and plant early. Under 


boll Mr. 
better to plant before it is 


weevil conditions, Deschamps believes it 


entirely safe. “Better 


risk losing a planting one year in four than delay 
planting till all frost-danger is past” is his idea—as 
itis B. O North Carolina. 


3. Fertilize liberally. You must get a lot of cotton 


Townsend’s 


. in Bennettsville! 
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nade before the weevils start on their grand march 
of destruction And to have the earliest possibl 
fruitage, there is need not only for rich land, 

arly variety, early planting, but also for heavy fer 


tilization 
calclum a 
Phe 


“Is it effective enough to 


4. Poison the weevils. Suppose the 


senate isn’t as effective we wish it were 


as 
iportant point is, 
make it pay?” 


igreement. 


And on this point there is little room 


IV. 


We not only need to have the best methods 


combating the weevil, but we need to give more at- 
tention to the quality of cotton we grow. Mr. Boy 
he thinks its 


and harder to puncture than that of 


kin is very enthusiastic over the Toole; 
boll is tougher 
most other varieties. 

The question of growing a better staple of cotton 


is also an important one. Down in Harnett County, 


N. C., the other day we went on the beautiful cotton 
farm of Mr. B. O. Townsend. Last year he got 205 
bales of cotton (average weight 469 pounds) from 


200 acres of land—and because of its superior staple 
got 5 cents a pound above the price paid for cot- 
ton of ordinary He believes he can grow 
practically as many pounds of the better staple as of 
ordinary cotton. He also believes strongly in thick 
spacing. 


staple. 


V. 


We come now to another point. 
do good farming and grow a good variety, but we 
must take good care of the cotton after it is made. A 
tew weeks ago down in Wilmington, N. C., we came 


Not only must we 


across a striking illustration of the need for reform 
Sprunt’s cotton 
storage place and found a regular crew of men do- 
ing nothing but opening up the bales of cotton that 
foolish farmers had left out in the 


at this point. We dropped in on 


weather and sal- 
vaging such good lint as they could from the general 
wreckage. Just before we got there a big bale which 
originally weighed about 550 pounds had been purg- 
ed of its unsalable portion—and only 41 pounds of 
good cotton remained! The bale that we saw men 
had weighed 462 “We 
probably get 150 pounds of usable cotton out of it, 
they told us. Mr. Sprunt once told a friend of ours 
that out of his purchases he lost 8,000 bales of cot- 
ten a year from weather damage or “country dam- 
as it is called. We hate to have the good word 
associated with such a piece of folly! 
VI. 

Last of all, after making good crops of cotton and 

them properly, the final important 
sell And on this poimt cotton 
both marvelous 


working on pounds. will 


age” 
“country” 


warehousing 
thing is to wisely. 


farmers of Carolinas are: making 
progress. 

Two good illustrations of the need of codperative 
marketing we picked up while in South Carolina. In 
Camden Mr. W. A. Boykin gave us this instance: 

“Last year before cotton went up, one of the 
men on my farm wanted to sell some cotton. 

The best offer he got was 9 cents a pound. He 

told me, and I said, don’t want your cotton, 

but rather than see you sacrifice it, I will pay 
you 11 cents.” The man went out and came back 
saying, ‘Mr. Boykin, I can get 11% cents now!’ 

I then told him I would give him 12—and he 

went and sold for 124 cents the same cotton he 

was about to sacrifice for 9 cents!” 
The other interesting fact is that the South Carolina 
cooperative marketing association is getting a gen- 
eral sales manager to hand!e its 400,000 bales for less 
money than he was asking on a 6,000-bale business 
And in Chesterfield the report was 

farmers of that*one county have 
twenty-seven cotton buyers and 
their of them making $15,000 to 
$20,000 a year apiece. Undoubtedly the expense of 
handling all the business of the coéperative market 
ing association of South Carolina with nearly half 
a million will be than the farmers of 
Chesterfield have been paying under the old system 
on 30,000 or 40,000 bales. 
VIL. 


These eight or ten travel notes of ours seem to 
constitute a first rate program of progress for cot 
ton farmers of North Carolina and South Carolina. 


given us that the 
been supporting 


families, some 


bales less 


We will not “quit to a bug;” we will not surrende? 
to the weevil. 

2. We will beat him with richer lands, earlier plant- 
ing, earlier varieties, liberal fertilization, thick spacing, 
and plenty of “p’ison.” 

3. We will then take care of what we have worked to 
make by proper warehousing and see that we get the 


worth of it by selling codperatively. 
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Capital and Labor Again 


HE continued strikes in the United States have 

kept public interest centered on problems of 

capital and labor. Our discussion of this sub- 
ject a month ago has brought us a number of letters 
—some in commendation; some in disagreement. 

A Socialist in Tennessee, for example, criticises our 
remark that capitalists frequently work longer hours 
than the men they employ. “If the capitalist 
works,” says our Socialistic friend, “it is ‘non-essen- 
tial’ work; also if he works longer hours than his 
men, it is unnecessary; he doesn’t have to.” Our 
own view is that the work of labor-management is 
just as “essential” as any other sort of work. In 
many a case neither factory workers nor farm 
workers would make half as much. profit if their 
work were not properly managed or directed. And 
if a man of wealth works or overworks when it isn't 
“necessary” at all for his own comfort, but becaitse 
he believes he is giving greater efficiency to his 
business, it seems to us something deserving praise 
rather than blame. . 

On the other hand, a farmer in Mississippi thinks 
we should have criticised severely what he thinks 
the demands of The 
farmer, he argues, is getting less pay than union 
labor now, and yet union labor by refusing to mine 


are excessive union labor. 


coal and run railroads is making all farm crops sell 
for less than they would if labor kept mining and 
transportation going. 

Comes also a Georgia farm woman who com- 
plains that on $772.06 worth of cantaloupes she and 
her husband shipped North last year, the freight 
was $611.20; on $1,029.50 in watermelons, the rail- 
roads took $865.90; on $2,922.77 in peaches, they took 
$2,109.62. She argues that railroad labor is getting 
too much and farm labor too little. It’s all right, 
she says, for the railroad worker to want “a high 
standard of Kkiving” but about the farmer’s 
right to a decent “standard of living” himself? 


what 


Secretary Wallace’s Notable Figures 


EANWHILE Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
Wallace presents some notable figures of his 
own. Says he: 

“The purchasing power of the wages of the rail- 
way employees in 1921 was 51 per cent ‘greater than 
in 1913. The purchasing power of the wages of 
the coal miner in 1921 was 30 per cent greater than 
in 1913. The purchasing power of the farm hand 
who works for wages in 1921 was 4 per cent less 
than in 1913; while the purchasing power of the 
farmer himself, was, on an average, from 25 to 45 
per cent Jess than in 1913.” 


Becoming more specific, Secretary Wallace pre- 
sents a comparison showing that the farmer is now 


having to pay much more than in 1913 to get a ton | 


of coal mined and to pay a year’s wage for a rail- 
road employee. Here are his figures showing. the 
number of pounds of Texas cotton or bushels of 
Iowa corn required in each case: 

Pounds of Cotton Bushels of Corn 


1913 1921 1813 1921 

Cos¢ of mining ton of coal.. 1.1 2.5 4.7 8.5 
Average annual wage 

railroad employee ...... 6,449 13,93 1492 4112 

Freight charge per ton mile. 1.4 3.1 6.1 10.5 

Price ton coal, f. o. b. mine.. 2.4 6.2 10.4 21.1 


From these figures one thing at least is very clear, 
and that is that the farmer is getting the worst end 
of the bargain. How much of the trouble is due to 
excessive demands of labor and how much to exces- 
sive profiteering by capital, it is impossible to say, 
with exactness. 
is up to the farmer, to see that both capital and labor 
“toe the mark” and give him and the general public 
a square deal. Why should it take more pounds of 
cotton, meat of 
wheat, to pay for labor or freight than in 1913? 


3ut our argument is simply that it 


or butter, more bushels corn or 


Industrial labor has its business organizations 
looking after its own interests. Capital has its busi- 
ness organizations looking after its interests. The 
farmer also needs (and is getting) business organi- 
zations, but we hope they will think not only of the 
farmer’s interests but of the public interest also. In 
fact, our coOperative marketing organizations have 
already set a new example by recognizing this prin- 
ciple. Provision is made on each state board of 





directors that some one shall be appointed to repre- 
sent the public. 
ganized labor get thisgnew spirit also. 


Now let organized capital and or- 


America Doesn’t Want Czarism or 
Bolshevism 


HE hope of America lies in getting both capital 

and labor controlled in the public interest. And 

we repeat our belief that the farmer may play 
an important part in bringing about this result. With 
his co6perative marketing organizations the farmer 
is going to develop a new and effective type of 
leadership. He will develop leaders who are not 
mere agitators or orators or politicians, but men 
who have become by experience and study profound 
students of business and economics. They will learn 
to present the farmer’s case with soundness and 
logic. And the farmers will respond to such leader- 
ship. 

The farmer must stand squarely against profiteer- 
ing and exploitation, whether by capital or labor. 
Russia gives us an example of the ruin wrought 
either by unregulated capital or unregulated labor. 
In that country a few years ago everything was 
ruled by capitalists and aristocrats—and the people 
suffered in poverty and hopelessness. Today 
pendulum has swung to the other extreme. A 
of mob rules the country which refuses to recognize 


the 
sort 


or encourage capital or employers—and the people 
are starving by millions. 

America must avoid autocracy either by capital or 
labor. We want fair wages for labor, fair returns 
for capital, and a square deal for the farmer—each 


class being encouraged to produce all they can, as 
efficiently as they can, as cheaply as they can. In 


no other way can plenty abound and the masses of 
the people enjoy the comforts and conveniences 
modern civilization. Then we need heavy inheri- 
tance taxes that will give back to the public the ex- 
cess millions accumulated by profiteering capitalists. 


of 


The Farmer’s Interest in International 


Affairs 


O MAN liveth to himself” says the Scriptures, 
and the same thing is true of industries and 
All other industries have been hurt 
by coal strikes and railroad strikes. A careful ob- 
server remarked the other day that but for these 
strikes, cotton would probably be bringing a cent a 
Anyhow it is practically certain that 
cotton be 


“6 


nations, 


pound more 


with normal conditions abroad, would 


bringing at least 25 cents a pound. 

Take the case of Germany, for example. In the 
month of July last year she bought 212,138 bales of 
American cotton. In the month of July this year 
she used only 64,587 bales. All Europe bought in 
July last year 598,962 bales and in July this year only 
373,742 bales. 


We véry much fear that the new tariff bill will 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“TWILIGHT” 


HE twilight of the day, the twilight of the season, 
the twilight of life—all these are blended in this 
poem of unusual grace and beauty by Celia 


Thaxrter:— 


September’s slender crescent grows again 
Distinct in yonder peaceful evening red. 
Clearer the stars are sparkling overhead, 
And all the sky is pure, without a stain. 


Cool: blows the evening wind from out the west 

And bows the flowers—the last sweet flowers that bloom 
Pale asters, many a heavy waving plume 

Of goldenrod that bends as if opprest. 


The summer’s songs are hushed. Up the lone shore 
The weary waves wash sadly, and a grief 

Sounds in the wind, like farewells fond and brief. 
The crickets’ chirp but makes the silence more. 


Life’s autumn comes; the leaves begin to fall; 
The woods of spring and summer pass away; 
The glory and the rapture, day by day 
Depart, and soon the quiet grave folds all. 


O thoughtful sky, how many eyes in vain 
» lifted to your beauty’, full of tears! 
Heavy with loss, eager with questioning pain, 
To read the dim_hereafter—to obtain 
One glimpse beyond the earthly curtain, where 
Their dearest dwell, where they may be e’er 
September’s slender crescent shines again! 
Celia Traxter. 


« 








€_ll) 743 
make international conditions more untavorable to 
the farmer Europe owes us enormous sums of 
money, but is bankrupt. She can pay us only by 
selling us some of her’sur goods, but the new 
tariff practically forbids this. Consequently, foreign 
demand for American raw ‘products cannot. be 
brought back to normal President McKinley the 
last week he lived declared that we can’t sell things 
abroad unless we are willing to buy things abroad: 


“We must not repose in fancied security that 
an forever sell everything and buy little or 
nothing. If such a thing were possibte, it would 
not be best for us or for those with whom we 
deal The period of exclusiveness is 
past.” 


And only last May 18 President Harding said to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce: 


we ¢ 


“Let us sell things that Americans can pro- 
duce advantageously to those who cannot pro- 
duce them. Let us buy the things that they 
have to sell to us and which we do not produce. 
Out of such exchanges come righteous relation- 
ship and balances of trade and the continued 
forward movement of this great human proces- 


” 


$10n., 
The new tariff bill, we fear, ignores the sound com- 
mon sense of both these utterances. 


The Prohibition Controversy 


HE prohibition question, long the subject of 

much discussion, has gained new interest from 

the Literary Digest poll on the subject. It is 
evident that the Digest is sending a much larger 
number of ballots into wet territory than into dry. 
Nevertheless its poll indicates quite clearly that the 
vast majority of the American people are not at all 
amendment. 
They have had enough of the saloon. On the other 
hand, a large themselves as 
against the sale of whiskey but for the legalized sale 
of light wine and beer. We doubt whether that 
question is fairly put. It assumes that light wines 
and beer might be sold without at the same time op- 
ening the door for the sale of all kinds of real intoxi- 
cants. Most thoughtful students of the problem 
seem to agree with Federal Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition John F, Kramer, who said in an address on 
June 15 last year: 


in favor of repealing the prohibition 


proportion express 


“We might as well give up the whole thing 
and let it go by the board if we are to have 
wines and beer. Soft drink establishments are 
troublesome enough today, but change them to 
wine and beer emporiums and no power on 
earth could enforce the law or limit the alcoholic 
content.” 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HO celebrated a great victory by saving the 
lives of his enemies? 
2. Who heard a dream about himself in an 
enemy’s camp? 
3. What is the first fable told in the Bible? 
4. What blind man exacted a terrible vengeance 
the loss of his eyes? 
5, When did women devour their children? 
6. What man had thirty sons who owned thirty 
cities? - 
6. What city was lost for the lack of ten good 
men! 


lOT 


8. Which tribe of Israel was noted for its left- 
handed warriors? 
9. In whose army did the soldiers carry each a 


branch of a tree, and why? 
10. What great city was saved from destruction 
because it repented? 


Where to Find Answers to Akove Questions: 


1 1 Sam. 11:12-13. 7. Gen. 18:32. 

2. Judg. 7:13,14. 8. Judg. 3:15; 

3. Judg. 9:7-21. 1 Chron. 12:1, 2; 

4, Judg. 16:28-31 jude 20:15, 16. 
- 5. 2 Kings 6:26-29 9. judg. 9:48, 49. 

6. Judg. 10:3, 4. 10. Jonah 3. 


(Copyright Sunday School Times Co.) 


A Thought for the Week 


HERE is but one great question in this world— 
How to make men and women better and fitter 
for life in a democracy, and there is but one an- 
Education. Education is the supreme essen- 
tial of democracy, while democracy is the supreme 
opportunity of education. If such, then, be the na- 
ture of modern democracy, it is very clear that the 
one thing it cannot do without is the school, and the 
one thing the school, high or low, cannot do without 
is a clear notion of how it can train all men not only 
to perform the duties of free citizenship, but can 
give all men an opportunity to obtain a fair share of 
the fullness of life. What the wisest parent desires 
for his child, that the whole community now plans 
to give all of the children. This is the most revolu- 
tionary and creative idea to which the modern world 
has given birth—Dr. Edwin A. Alderman at Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of V, P. I. 


swer: 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


H_ is for Home where food is best 

And Hunger just to give it zest; 

For health that comes when I and you 

Select with care the food we chew. 

OP corn and popper add a great 

deal of pleasure in a camping outfit. 

Why move to town for comfort? 
Stay on the farm and have those com- 
forts there. 

Punch a hole in the bottom of the 
tin cans before throwing them away so 
that they can not become breeding 
places for mosquitoes. 

Nothing 
room is a good rule. 

Checks and drafts must be presented 
for payment without wnreasonable de- 
lay, says the law; therefore when you 
receive payment by a check cash it 
soon or take or mail to the bank for 
deposit to your own account. 


unnecessary in the sick 


An advantage often overlooked by 
home makers is the advice of the mer- 
chant from whom a stove, washing 
machine, or other piece of houshold 
machinery is bought. Ask him about 
the most efficient way to use the de- 
vice. 

An average of 44 gallons of milk is 

used by each person in the United 
States while in Sweden and some other 
countries an average of 70 gallons is 
used by each person. Dairy and health 
specialists say that the average Ameri- 
can should drink more milk for 
health’s sake. 

All life is developed from within. “Out 
of the heart are the issues of life.’ 
Character grows from ideals, as some 
have put it, “Character is caught by 
contagion.” One may catch this con- 
tagion from a friend, a drama, a poem, 
or a novel. 

An inexpensive joy to children is 
made by inflating a large, tough paper 
bag either with the mouth or a tire 
pump and tying a cord around the op- 
ening. The product can be used as a 
hand or foot ball and with a little care 
will last several hours. Nobody can be 
injured and a new one is quickly made. 


What a Football Player Should Eat 


LEASE tell me a good diet for a 

high school boy who plays football.” 

\ very good diet for you is one of 
those wide or varied diets with plenty 
of protein for building mus-le, plenty 
of starches and sugars for giving energy, 
plenty of mineral salts for making bone 
firm and plenty of vitamines to help you 
grow big. If you eat an all-round diet, 
you are likely to get the things you need. 

lo get the protein for muscle, use 
plenty of milk, eggs, and wheat bread. 
Meat, of course, you want, but take it in 
moderation, especially pork. 

For the carbohydrates for heat and 
energy, corn bread, egg bread, hominy, 
rice, grits, jams, and jellies are good. 


For the bone food and the vitamines, 
eat every vegetable that comes on the 
table unless is has been cooked with a 
great deal of fat pork, these touch in 
moderation only. Twrnip salad, spinach, 
snaps, peas, beans, boiled onions, toma- 
toes, squash, asparagus, cabbage, beets, 
corn are all good. If you have never 
learned to eat snaps, spinach, turnip 
salad, and such, cooked in salty water 
without grease, you should learn to do 
it, adding butter or fat after. The reason 
for this is that they are harder to digest 
aud the energy spent in digesting is not 
spent on- football. 

Do not despise carrots for they are a 
very good heart tonic. Also do not de- 
spise salads, and make up your mind to 
like mayonaise and French dressing if 
they are served you. Coleslaw, toma- 
toes, lettuce, are full of vitamines to 
help you grow big. Also do not despis« 
the breakfast cereal with milk and sugar 
that many farmers seem to regard as 
baby food. If you are a trained athlete 
in a big university, you would find that 
you would be required to eat them. 

If you are constipated or feel out of 
sorts, avoid calomel or any patent medi- 
cine and take instead prunes or bulky 
vegetables. If these are not effective, 
boil two teaspoons of senna leaves with 
your prunes and take some of that. 





Quantiti of ripe fruit are better than 
medicine, especially if you take two ot 
three glasses of water the first thing in 


the morning. No matter what else you 
do, try to take a big drink of water at 
least half an hour before breakfast every 
morning. 

I will now give you a few things to 
avoid: Coca-cola, coffee, tea, and as 
much as you can of fried foods or of 
vegetables that have been cooked a long, 
long time until they are dark. Chicken 
is better than pork, and butter is better 
than greasy gravy. If you are hungry 
between meals, take milk, fruit, or a slice 


of bread with butter and jam, but do not 


take lunch or candy within an hour be- 
fore meals. 

If you follow these rules and sleep on 
a sleeping porch, out in the yard in a 
tent, or with your head to the foot of 
your bed and your nose right close to 
the window, winter and summer, you 
should be fine, big, strong, and healthy. 
That is, you will if you keep your teeth 
clean and leave tobacco alone. Ili you 
never form a tobacco habit, you will not 
miss it. There is much more manliness 
in resisting temptation than there is in 
looking like a chimney. You live in a 
tobacco region and so you will be in- 
clined to think that all men smoke, but 
when you get older and meet the men 
of the country who are really doing 
things, you will realize that a large pro- 
portion of them do not touch tobacco in 
any form. If you will keep from smok- 
ing, coca-cola, and from indigestion until 
you are 21 you will have your growth and 
can do much more as you please after 
that without serious harm, 


The Jean and Jeanette Suits 


N ATERIALS: Shetland floss, 7 balls. No. 3 
ni ig needles, 2 pearl buttons, No. 3 








crochet 


Pattern: Knit 1 ro purl 1 row. 

8 stitches—1 inch, 12 rows—1l incl 
Sweater: Cast on 9% sts knit plain 10 
rows. Commence pattern, k 8 in. even. 
Cast on 36 sts. each side fo leeves. In mak- 
ing the sleeves always k1 sts t begin- 
ning and ending of every purl r Work 3 
inches even Knit 64 st t tl ym oa 
stitch holder, bind off ) ts. for back of 
neck. Work 6 rows even Cast on 20 s 
for front. Knit 5 s. on purled row. Work 238 
rows cven Bind F 36 sts. fe sleeve. Put 
these on a itch Ider lake up the first 64 
stitc! : hape this fro r} t all 
titches o1 me. dle Parl id« 


:| OUR PATTER N 
(* ; 
| / } 5 





Bey Cover.—Cut in 





siz 3, 12, 44, 46, 48, and 50 
inches , a measure Size 36 requires 
% yard 36-inch material with 2% 


yards edging. 


9545—Ladies’ and hea! Dri ‘awers.—Cut in 
size + 30), _ ind 36 
inches t me asure e 26 re- 
quires 1 yards 36 inch material 
with 2 yards edging. 





1357—Ladies’ House Dr-ss.—Cut in sizes 








36, 38, 40, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 34% yards 
36-inch material with %4 yard 36-inch 
contrasting material and 1. yard 
braid 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patt 
or coin (coin preferred). The fall issue of 


styles, embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. Price 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Departm« 


| 
| 






‘rns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 


sts. every 2nd. row, 
d. Finish front same 


of the plain 
until they are al! 
as back Bind off. 

Cord and Tassels: Make a chain 20 in. long. 
Work back in S. C Make a tassel of 10 
strands of-yarn, 1% in. long, fasten on each 
end of cord. Sew to neck. 





Sew up scams, 


Trousers: Cast on 34 sts., knit plain 10 
rows. “Commence pattern. Increase 1 sts. at 














JEAN JEANETTE 
Wouldn’t you like to Sister can look just 
be little Jean and like brother and be 
wear one of the cun- as “comfy”, and still 


ning little French remain a little girl. 
knitted suits that Her knitted costume 
American mothers copies everything ex- 
are quickly adopting? cept the trousers. 

beginning of every Znd row 7 times. Make 
another piece, increasing 1 st. at end of ev- 
ery 2nd. row 7 times. Cast on 10 sts. Then 
put all sts. on one needle, work pattern even 
for 6 in. Bind off. Make another piece the 
same. Sew togethe fF. Sew a muslin band 11% 
in. long, and 2 inches wide. When finished, 
work a buttonhole in each end. This is front. 
Back hand is same with an 8-inch piece of 


elastic %3 inch wide. Sew a button on each 
end. 

Skirt: Cast on 72 sts., knit 2 purl 2 for 2 
in. increase 1 st. in every other st., knit 1 
row for 6! in., knit 10 rows even. Make 


another piece. Sew together 

With double yarn make a chain 20 inches 
long, draw through top of 
at each end.—Fleisher’s Kt 
cheting Manual. 








Questions and Answers 


THEN dining at a cafe with a gen- 
¥ tleman is it correct for a lady to 
give her order to the waiter herself or 
should the gentleman do this for her?” 
The gentleman should always give the 
order to the waiter at a cafe. He will 


DEPARTMENT 





1394—Ladics’ and Misses’ Jumper Dress.— 
Cut res 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 








42 inci bu t measure. Size 36 re- 
quires ; yards 36-inch material 
with 7 vards binding for dress and 
1% yards 36-inch material with 3 
yards ruffling for guimpe. 
1095—Lazdie 3” and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quir 2% yards 36-inch material for 
dress th 134 yards 36-inch material 
for guimpe and 2% yards ruffling. 
1374—Ladics’ Dres s.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 4% y ards 36 inch material 
ith ; y ird 3 contrasting 





material and 2% yi unde binding. 


our fashion magazine contains over 300 
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consult the lady as to her wishes and 
then give the order. 
s 6 & 

“I live in a house where the women 
come to breakfast in dressing gowns. 
Do you not agree that this looks bad- 
ly?” Most decidedly, yes. Such dress 
is appropriate only in one’s bedroom. 

es - * 

“I think my little boy has flat feet. 
Will you please tell me if he should 
wear special shoes and where I can get 
them?” If your little boy has fallen 
arches you should take him to a relia- 
ble doctor and have proper shoes pre- 
scribed for him. What will suit one 
case may not suit another at all. The 
shoes may have to be made to order, 
your doctor will tell you where to get 
them. 

. * ¢ 

“Does it hurt to drive my car fast?” 

Experts say it depends on what you 
mean by fast and the kind of roads. Ac- 
tual rapidity of motion on a smooth 
road should do no damage to the 
mechanism, outside of normal wear 
and tear. Rapid driving on rough 
roads, continually jarring and shocking 
the mechanism, will in time, of course, 
work to its disadvantage besides being 
dangerous. 

x * * 


“What would you suggest for a per- 
manent centerpiece for my dining room 
table? I have seen some pretty dishes 
filled with imitation ferns and a small 
palm.” I should never think of decor- 
ating my table with imitation flowers 
or pen Living in the country where 
wild f lowers and foliage grow for ev- 
ery one’s picking there is absolutely 
no excuse for it. A potted fern varied 
with an occasional dish of well-arrang- 
ed fruit, makes at all times a suitable 
and attractive table decoration. The 
fern must be in its own pot, which 
for proper drainage should have a 
hole in the bottom; consequently this 
must be put into another dish or jar 
for use on the table. A piece of plain 
colored pottery in buff or green or per- 
haps a bit of brass or copper would be 
good for the purpose. 


Small Jars Better Than Big Ones 
NCE, when the reins of housekeeping 
were very new in my hands, I bought 

several dozen two-quart jars for a small 

sum, wondering all the while why they 
were not being gobbled up by other 
housekeepers. 

{ put up quite & supply of fruits and 
vegetables, and then came the day of 
reckoning, when I realized my mistake. 

Two quarts of anything was too much 
for one “mess” for our small family, 
nor not enough for another nor to send 
a neighbor. If it were preserves, no 
matter how delighted we were at first, 
and no matter how generous we were 
with it, there was always some left to 
mold and sour. 

Next year, I proved the poor judg- 
ment of my first year’s experience, by 
enjoying to the last drop everything I 
put up in quart and pint jars. 

I am still a little partial to the pint size, 
especially for preserves. These can come 
on the table just as they are, and not 
look bad, and when it is desired to make 
a gift, a pint jar of pickles or preserves 
tied up in tissue and carefully labeled is 
as fascinating as many a more expensive 
gift. 

Although I laid in quite a supply of 
the big jars, after all I have not wasted 
them. I have used them as containers 
for foods I keep in smaller quantities 
in my pantry. Being transparent, they 
save time when looking for something 
not used every day; as containers for 
putting up eggs in water-glass; and in 
the refrigerator, when I want cold water, 
iced tea, milk or such kept, for the tops 
make them more desirable than pitchers. 


SALLY BREVARD. 


The Once-a-week Guest 
NE of the first mistakes of my mar- 
ried life, was not to set aside one 
day out of each week to ask some friend 
or friends to break bread with us. We 
intended doing this and, going beyond 
the usual number who are on sufficiently 
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300 CandlePower 


Most Perfect Reading Lamp Known 
Safe — Durable — Clean 
USED. by thousands and without 

question the’finest lamp for home use ever 
invented. Makes and burnsits own gas from 


common motor gasoline and lights with or- 
dimary matches, No alcohol totch needed. 
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15,000 Dealers sell Coleman 
Lanterns and 


fan Pinate” It peese can't 
ing can’t 
suppl. write senses 
house, EPT. PG 
The Coleman Lamp Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 
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SEFUL for ali the 

little ailments— 
bumps, bruises, sores, 
sunburn and chafing. 
Keep a bottle in the 
house. It’s safe and 
pure. Itcostsvery little. 
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CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 
State Street 


New York 
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Edison 
Phonograph 
On 
Free Trial 
Send 
No Money 


A year to pay for this genuine Diamond Pointed 
Amberola Phonograph. Twelve fine records in- 
Write today for Illustrated Edison Book. 
BIGGEST BARGAIN ON EARTH, 

HOMELOVERS CO., Box 1101, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Bargains in Feather Beds 

Lowest in America. 


oo own. 
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nothing Gene like it— fall 
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U.S. ARMY “sie” 





SEND NO MONEY 


Just give size and we will send & 
you the biggest work shoe bargain 
offeredinyears, Inspected ; 
built to rigid specifications, 
Made on the Munson last, of Je aam 
triple tanned chrome lea- 
lea 

ook water and 
acid proof. 
postman $2. 
plus posta — 


on arrival, } gx, Sizes 
— back if $F 5% tol2 
You s SAVE $2 


L. SIMON COMPANY, Dept. C, 
829 First Ave. New York City, N.Y. 
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familiar terms to drop in often, we 
wanted to go the rounds of a number 
who lead rather lonely lives, got out 


seldom, and to whom the little break in 
their lives would have been quite a treat. 
Besides the pleasure that this brought us, 
it would have been something for them 
to remember. 

Every household has company, but if 
one stuck to the rule of asking an out- 
of-the-way guest once a week, either on 
a regular day or on a day when some- 
thing nice was to be had, it would be a 
habit that never would be regretted. So 
many we intended having for tea were 
old people, and now it is too late. 

As far back as I can remember, the 
family sitting around a glowing fire, or 
on the piazza on a summer evening, 
talking to some quaint old friend, is one 
of the most interesting things that has 
ever come into my life. Remuniscences, 
stories, the news of the day, older people 
alWays seem interested in worth-while 
talk, everything was discussed. 

Sometimes it is one of the young folks 
or several, and the pleasure of setting 
forth delicacies before their healthy, 
young appetites has a phase of delight 
nothing else has. 

Habits are strong, and I realize how 
much we missed by not forming this one. 

SALLY BREVARD. 


Ready to Vote and Hold Office 


F WE women are to keep in touch with 

the outside world we must indeed be 
wide awake. I think the surest and most 
certain means of attaining this end is to 
read. A few minutes each day spent in 
looking over the daily papers supplies us 
with food for thought and broadens our 
minds wonderfully. Then when we are 
thrown with others who know about the 
affairs of the day we are well rewarded 
for we do not have to sit and wear the 
blank expression that says so plainly, “I 
haven’t the faintest idea of what you are 
talking.” If we know of world happen- 
ings, we find it interesting to meet some 
one better read on the subject than we 
are and can learn and gain inspiration 
from them. Of course, to read the daily 
papers should be only a part of our read- 
ing. For certainly we need several of 
the best magazines and some of the 
political papers, too, for we farm women 
of the present must be right up to date 
with a view to voting, holding office, etc. 

Then we must not let our work inter- 
fere with our attending public meetings, 
but plan our work for the days when 
there are no meetings. We need to keep 
in touch with others, for the broader the 
scope our lives cover, the happier we are, 
while if we pin ourselves down to a lim- 
ited space with few diversions we breed 
selfishness and narrowness of mind. 

The telephone and the automobile_are 
great helps in keeping us posted on local 
happenings. 

MRS. LOREN O. YARBOROUGH. 


To Keep Baby’s Toys 


WHEN baby sits in his high chair 
and-plays with his toys, I find it a 
great help to tie his toys to the sides of 
his chair. I crochet strings by making 
chains out of odds and ends of boil- 
proof cotton. This prevents my having 
to pick up his toys when I am busy 
about my work and also guards against 
the toys falling on the floor and thus 
having to be washed each time. Baby 
soon learns to pull the cord when he 
wants a fallen toy. The cords can be 
washed and replaced as often as 
needed. MRS. C. B 


Helpful Items 


MISTAKE many housewives make 

is not having the proper tools. I 

made catsup and had no suitable 

sieve. The one used caused my cat- 

sup to be almost a failure—Mrs. J. C. L. 
* * * 


Put a silver spoon into your jelly 
glass before pouring in your jelly and 
the glass will not crack. 

Put a silver knife into your preserve 
jar and the jar will not crack—May 
Tyson. 

* * 

When cutting slices of meat from 
the big-piece the little bits of skin 
are wasted, but if the skin is cut back 
in a solid piece, it may be used to 
boil with vegetables, as soap grease, 
tried out and the grease used for sea- 
soning, or chopped for the fowls. Mrs. 
B. C. Meacham. 

* + 

To make a delicious drink, extract 

the juice from ripe tomatoes either by 


cooking or pressing, sweeten to taste, 


flavor with nutmeg, and place where 
it will keep cool. 
Tomato juice will remove tan 


When canning tomatoes, drain off the 
juice that accumulates, strain, boil 
and bottle for use—C. of C. P. 


Seeing in Dark Places 


ANY times one wishes to see in 
dark places, such as in a box, bar- 
rel, bin or even down a well or other 
dark place and perhaps the flash- 
light is off duty. Then try holding a 
white object so it will reflect the out- 
side light into the darkness. A piece 
of paper, a pocket handkerchief or 
even a white board will do. 

I have used a plate or pie-tin many 
times to reflect the light into dark cor- 
ners of a box or cupboard. Of course 
a mirror is ‘best. MRS. C. R. 


Golden Rules for the Nursery 


O NOT tire the baby by constant 

play or talk; a few minutes’ play 
after the morning nap is quite enough. 

Do not give the baby a quantity of 
toys; one at a time will be more enjoyed. 

Do not lay every nursery ailment to 
“only teething”; find out the real trouble 
and have it treated by a competent 
doctor. 


| TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY 











Plan to Have Becoming and Ser- 


viceable Clothes in Wardrobe 


O BE attractively and appropriately 

dressed does not mean expensive 
clothes, but it does mean that the dress 
must be carefully planned, neat, pretty, 
and well made,” says Mrs. Dora Barnes, 
clothing specialist. Mrs. Barnes goes on 
to say: “The girl who wears a dress ap- 
propriate for the occasion in design, ma- 
terial and color on all occasions is a well- 
dressed girl. Simplicity is the most im- 
portant thing in good dressing. 

“There is something pretty about every 
girl, She may have pretty hair, eyes, or 
complexion, so she wants to dress simply 
in order to bring out her individual char- 
acteristics. 

“Have you seen girls who wore such 
gaudy colors that they attract attention? 
Were they well dressed? Again, some 
girls wear very thin waists and elaborate 
camisoles or corset covers, which are 
very low. What impression did these 
girls make upon you? First, you think 
of how low the waist was, or of the 
brilliantly colored camisole. Did you 


ever think she was pretty and attractive, ’ 


or that she was conspicuously and im- 
modestly dressed? Have you ever no- 
ticed how much better a garment looks 
when it is made of good material that 
wears well, that does not fade easily nor 
muss, and is suitable for the purpose for 
which it is to be used? Have you ever 
noticed that color has a great deal to do 
with the service you get out of a gar- 
ment? : 

“What kind of dresses are appropriate 
and suitable for school? Simple ging- 
ham dresses or middies are very good, 
because they always look nice, even 
though you give them hard wear and 
they are washed many times. A thin 
fluffy dress is pretty and appropriate 
for a party but not for school. A dress 
may be very pretty but when worn on 
the wrong occasion loses its charm, 

“Thin silk stockings and high heeled 
shoes never look well for a girl and espe- 
cially for school wear. 

Don’t you think it a good plan for a 
girl when she dresses herself to take a 
look at herself and ask this question? 
Am I appropriately dressed? In an- 
swering this question, keep in mind that 
your clothes should be neat, clean, sim- 
ple in design, of durable tnaterial, be- 
coming in color, and always suitable to 
the occasion. 


Peptimism 


Au. peptimists are optimists, but not 
all optimists are peptimists. The 
optimists who are peptimists are those 
who put into action what they think, 
An optimistic view about a thing with- 
out doing something to bring it about 
is worth nothing. “Faith without works 
is dead.” Just add a little pep to an 
inactive optimist and you will have a 
peptimist—Virginia Agricultural Club 
Letter. 
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Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money 
Down Offer—Breaking All Records. 
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Goodyear Raincoat Free 


We will send a handsome Rainproofed, All 
Weather Coat to one person im each locality 
who will show and recommend it to friends. 
Write today to The Goodyear Mf Co. 
6817RD, Goodyear Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.” 
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The purchase of a Goodyear Tire today is an 
investment in known quality. 


What that quality is, has been proved by the 
public over a period of nearly a quarter of a 


In that time, by uniformly fine performance, 
Goodyear Tires have attained unquestioned 


More people ride on them than on any other 


Goodyear Tires never have been so good, 
never so serviceable, as they are now. 


Veteran users say they give more than twice 
the mileage they did twelve years ago. 


Yet Goodyear prices are at the lowest point 


Never before has Goodyear value been so 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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advance no money. We 
for our BIG FREE 





EXTRA PRESENT GIVEN— GRANITE SET = 
As an inducement we tive a High Grade Granite Kitchen Set, consisting }2= 
of 10-qt. Dish Pan, 4-qt. Preserve Kettle, 


trust you. You risk nothing. 


3-qt. Sauce Pan and 3-qt. Pudding Capp 
cost in addition to the Dinner Set, if you order promptly. You ® 


CATALOG and full information for taking orders. 
THE PERRY G. MASON CO., 543 Culvert & 5th St., Cincinnat!,O. Founded 1897. 


GIVEN 


EEDED. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
SELL ‘ONLY 10 BOXES 


with every box, 


Powder, Bottle Perfume, 
your spare tim 


WRITE TODAY 
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m\ HANDSOME 42-PIECE BLUE BIRD 
vUre SIZE DINNER SET 


OF SOAP, 
each box containing 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap and 
give as premiums to each purcha- 
» ser all of the following articles; a Pound of Bakin 

x Talcum Powder, 

7 Teaspoons, Pair Shears and Package Needles, and 
this artistically decorated Dinner Set is Yours. 

Many other equally attractive offers and hundreds 
of useful Pre’ a or large Cash Commission for 
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DANDY HAT FREE 


BARGAIN 
Fine Serge Sabet 


Pants 








$7.00 Value NOW 


$3.98 


SEND NO MONEY 
Here is one of the biggest val-« 
ues offered to readers of thig 
paper. Willsend this splendid 
gar ot serge pants and with it 
is fine latest style hat FREE-- 
without asking for one cent 
with the order. PANTS are 
made of extra quality blueserge, 
well tailored in every way. 
Extra heavy pocketing, all seams 
serged, no raw edges, bar tack- 
ing, strong belt straps. Waist 30 
to 44, inside seam length 30 to 36 
inches Be sure to give inseam 
le HAT we give free is 
> good quality wool cloth in 
the haw stitched soft f fedora style 
lined throughout. Colors: Tan, 
Gray or Green. Sizes 6% to 74. 
GET A HAT FREE 
Just send your name and address 
iving sizes wanted. We’ll send 
th pants and hat by parcel post 
fy Lor You pay mailman when 
livered, Your money back if not 
leased. Here is itively a big 
.00 value for only $3 FPo8, Send Now 
asthe number of free hats is — 
Ord 16 C80. 
HOWARD-LUX CO. 
Dept.1G CLEVELAND, & 



















Always say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer’ when you write 
one of our advertisers. Then we guarantee 
you a square deal. 
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The only form of Nitrogen that is 
available for plant food as soon as it 
goes into the ground is 


Nitrate of Soda 


It starts plants growing at once. In 
early Spring top-dress 100 pounds 
per acre on wheat, oats, grass and 
other seeded crops. For garden crops, 
and for cultivated crops such as 
cotton, tobacco and corn, use 200 
pounds per acre. Send for my FREE 
BULLETINS —full of fertilizer in- 
formation. 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
25 Madison Avenue New York 




















Ask About Fruits for 


Home Gardens 


These firms will tell you what varie- 


ties are best in your section. Sett 


le 


the questions now and plant next fall. 


BLUE GRASS NURSERIES, 


Desk F, Lexington, Kentucky. 


CHASE NURSERIES, 
Write Desk A, Chase, Alabama. 
the one near- FRUITLAND NURSERIES, 
est you for esk 
ian ok. T, HOOD & COMPANY, 
fg es ‘ k H, Richmond, Virginia. 


Augusta, Ga. (Success- 
rg I P. 5. Borckmans Co., Inc.) 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 





esk E, Pomona, N. C. 


enatnennl NURSERY CO., 
Desk D, Winchester, Tenn, 
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Address Letters to “Uncle P. F.”’ care of The Progressive Farmer 
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“Pictures I Like Best and Why” 


[E48 Boys and Girls :— 


The letters you sent on “My Favorite 
Pictures and Why” were remarkably in- 
teresting and well written. They show- 
ed that many of you have studied the 
world’s greatest paintings and know a 
great deal about them. The letters also 
showed that your real favorites in almost 
every case are really worthy and beauti- 
ful pictures, and that you understand 
clearly just why they are worthy and 
beautiful. Among all the letters I re- 
ceived from you, hardly half a dozen 
named as favorites any picture not gen- 
erally accepted as a real masterpiece. 

The three paintings receiving most of 
your votes were “The Gleaners” by 
Millet, “The Sistine Madonna” by. Ra- 
phael, and “The Infant Samuel” by 
Hoffmann. Next to these in popularity 
were about a dozen others’ receiving 
about the same number of votes each: 
Madonna of the Chair 

he Angelus 
The Monarch of the Glen 
Mona Lisa 
The Balloon 
Dance of the Nymphs 

Other popular pictures were Land- 
seer’s dog pictures, “Pilgrims Going to 
Church,” “The Pot of Basil,” ‘“Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware,” “Can’t 
You Talk,’ and “At the Watering 
Trough.” I was so glad to see that a 
number of you enjoy having the pictures 
of great men. 

A number of the favorite pictures of 
yours we are hoping to reproduce soon 
in The Progressive Farmer. Meanwhile, 
I hope many of you are going to try to 
learn more about the great artists and 
their work. If you have an extra dollar 
or so to spend, the best way to start will 
be to get a copy of some such book as 
“Pictures Every Child Should Know,” by 
Dolores Bacon. You can order it from 
Grossett & Dunlap, publishers, New 
York City. The price is about $1. But 
even if you cannot get this book, you 
should send 10 cents in stamps to the 
Elson Art Company, Belmont, Mass., or 
to the Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass., 
and ask for their catalog of pictures. 
You can see from these catalogs what 
pictures you would like to have copies of, 
and then get beautiful prints of them at 
low prices. 

The prize-winning letter on “Pictures 
I Love Best and Why” was written by 
Sarah Brame. [I also wish to give hon- 
orable mention to Ruth Madara, Lucetta 
Lawrence, Marie Pray, “A County Las- 
sie,” Gene Stillwagon, L. R. P., Ethel 


Oxen Ploughing 

The Horse Fair 

Joan of Arc 

The Song of the Lark 
The Age of Innocence 


Crew, James Rowland Burgess, Alice 
Marie Ross, Mary French Watkins, 
Laura Frances Murphy, and Estelle 


Underwood. Many other letters were 
so good that I am tempted to call several 
more names. UNCLE P. F. 


The Prize Winner Names Her 


Favorites 
($3 Prize Letter) 

INCE I was a small child I have loved 

the animal pictures of Rosa Bonheur 
and Edwin Landseer. I once saw the 
original of Bonheur’s “Old Dobbin.” 
The old ‘horse looked so natural I was 
almost tempted to pat his nose. I espe- 
cially admire “The Shoeing of the Bay 
Mare” by Landseer, for it seems to me 
that my beloved poem, “The Village 
Blacksmith,” has come to life. I love the 
picture of the old Newfoundland dog on 
the pier—“A Distinguished Member of 
the Humane Society.” There is such a 
loving, trustworthy look on his face, it 
always reminds me of our own old dog 
that tried to save my gr randfather from 
drowning and failed. 

Another artist I especially admire is 
Corot. I have seen “The Dance of the 
Nymphs,” “Spring,” and “The Lake of 
the Albans,” by him. There are always 
trees and hills in his pictures. Unlike 
most artists, he uses very few distinct 


lines. The mountains are always vague 
and shadowy and seem covered with 
mist. The trees are always swaying in 


the wind, with no distinct leaves’ visible. 
The waters in his pictures are mostly 
gray or black, and one can almost hear 
them ripple. 

Most of all I love Raphael’s Madonnas 
because of the beautiful tones of red, 
blue, and gold. The faces of the Mother 


and Child are beautiful, showing purity 
and, innocence. 


I love Leonardo da Vin- 


ci’s painting of “The Last Supper,” too. 
I have always thought of Christ as look- 
ing as he does in this picture. I can al- 
ways pick out the disciples by their atti- 
ture toward the Master. 

Among paintings of single figures I ad- 
mire “Baby Stuart” by Van Dyke, be- 
cause of the innocent and charming baby 


face. I love the soft blue satin in the 
costume of “Blue Boy” by Gainesbor- 
ough. I love also the barefoot girl in 


the “Song of the Lark” by Breton. The 
girl pauses a moment from her gleaning 
to listen, her face showing that she is 
drinking in every note from the golden 
throat of the lark. 
SARAH BRAME (Age 16). 
McLennan County, Texas. 


Editor’s Note.—It is indeed an unusu- 
ally fine lot of pictures that Sarah men- 
tions in her letter—and she has seen one 
or two of the originals. Few of us can 
be so’ fortunate as to see many of the 
original paintings of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces, but we can all love and 
enjoy copies or prints of them. And we 
should try to have copies of some of our 
favorite pictures in colors as well as in 
sepia—for as Sarah suggests, the color- 
ing is often as much a triumph of genius 
as the figures themselves. 


A Boy’s Fine Selections 


] HAVE always liked pictures, and I 
think everyone does. “Gassed” by 
Sargent, a remarkable picture of the 
World War, is one of my favorites. 
Rosa Bonheur’s pictures are all inter- 
esting because they are so much like ani- 
mals. “On the Alert” looks almost real. 
I love “A Knight on the Road” by War- 
ner Schuck because it gives one an ex- 
cellent ideal of the old knights. 

“The Infant Samuel,” “Angels’ 
Heads,” and Hoffman’s “Christ” are the 
sweetest pictures I have ever looked at. 
Their very appearance is holy. 

JAS. ROWLAND BURGESS. 
Turner County, Ga. 


Editor’s Note—This is an unusually 
interesting group of favorites—a war 
picture, an animal picture, one showing 
something of the romance and charm of 
the long-ago days of crusades, and three 
of the most beautiful religious pictures 
in the world. A selection like this shows 
a well-rounded taste, ready to see beauty 
anywhere it exists. 


“Going to Try to Beat Papa” 


| AM going to join the corn club and 
the pig club and try and beat Papa 
raising corn. I have four hogs fatten- 
ing for this winter. I will sell these 
and with the money get some purebred 
pigs. 

HOWARD MITCHELL (Age 11.) 

Editor’s Note—I hope you will beat 
your father growing corn. When you 
have gathered your crop, write and tell 
me why and how you beat him. 


Our Quiz Corner 
I—This Week’s Nature Study Ques- 


tions 
HAT are some of the birds that do 
more good than harm? 
2. What birds do more 
good? 
3. What hawks are considered more 
useful than harmful. 
4. What hawks may be called chicken 
hawks? 
5. Concerning what birds is there some 
question as to whether they do more 
good or harm? 


Il.—Answers to Last Week’s Quiz 
RE bacteria able to increase rapidly? 
Yes. Bacteria may double their 

number every half hour if conditions are 
favorable. 

2. What is pasteurized milk? Pas- 
teurized milk is milk that has been heat- 
ed enough to kill the bacteria or germs 
that might cause disease. 

3. How many bacteria have been found 
upon the body of a fly at one time? 
Over a million. 

4. Do cows as well as people have tu- 
berculosis? Yes. Tuberculosis in cows 
is caused by bacteria. 

5.:Should we drink milk from cows 
havitig tuberculosis? No. 


harm than 
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LEGUMES FOR HAY AND | 
RICHER® LANDS | 


I.—Sow a Seed Patch: Forget Ex- 
cuses for Not Sowing Cover Crops 
OT having the seed will again keep 
many farmers from sowing cover 
crops in the cotton and corn middles. 
For the poorer soils, there probably is 
no better cover crop than rye. Yet own- 
ers of these soils haven’t the seed rye 
with which to sow for soil protection and 
soil building. For soils of about aver- 
age fertility, oats or wheat make good 
cover crops, but in most instances the 
seed are not available. For the average 
and better than average soils, vetches, 
crimson clover, bur clover, and annual 
yellow melilotus are best, but compara- 
tively few will buy the needed seed. 
Now what is your solution to this very 
real problem? Why not some seed 
patches on the farm? If ‘your soil is 
poor and you are poor along with it, 
why not buy, beg, or borrow enough 
seed rye to sow a patch on which to grow 
seed with which to sow more next 
year? Why continue with poor land 
and let it keep getting poorer, when 
there is a practical way for improving 
with practically no extra cost to you? 
If your land is of a better grade, why 
not grow a seed patch of wheat or oats? 
If your soil is of average fertility or 
better, why not get a start of crimson 
clover or bur clover, and save enough 
seed each year to plant more the next? 
By means of a homemade stripper, better 
crimson clover seed can be saved than 
can ordinarily be bought. With an old 
broom and a few tow sacks enough bur 
clover can be saved from a small patch 
to sow a surprisingly large one. The 
problem of saving vetch seed is not 
quite ‘so simple. In some sections of the 
South, the corn ear worm practically 
prevents the formation of vetch seed. 


Planting one of these cover crops is 
one sure way of so managing the farm 
that each year at least a portion of it 
will be‘richer than it was the year before. 


Il.—A Cheap and Effective Method 
of Inoculating for Legumes 


NOCULATION is one of the essen- 

tials for success with legume crops. 
Unless inoculation is present in the 
soil or provided for, all the money 
spent for seed and preparation and 
seeding may be partly or wholly lost. 
Usually inoculated fields are near at 
hand. -In such cases all that is required 
is to transfer inoculated soil from one 
field to another. Hauling dirt grows 
monotonous though when there is any 
considerable acreage to be inoculated. 
Likewise artificial cultures become 
costly when bought for large acreages. 
Therefore many good farmers have 
found the following plan to be most 
satisfactory. This is the plan described 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 704 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 
“Dissolve two handfuls of furniture 
glue for every gallon of boiling water 
and allow the solution to cool. Put the 
seed in a washtub and then sprinkle 
enough of the solution on the seed to 
moisten but not to wet it (one quart 
per bushel is sufficient) and stir the 
mixture thoroughly until all the seed 
are moistened. 


“Secure the inoculated soil from a 
place where the same kind of plants as 
the seed are growing, making sure 
that the roots have a vigorous develop- 
ment of nodules. Dry the soil in the 
shade, preferably in the barn or base- 
ment, and pulverize it thoroughly into 
a dust. Scatter this dust over the mois- 
tened seed, using from one-half to one 
gallon of dirt for each bushel of seed, 
mixing thoroughly until the seed no 
longer stick together. The seed are 
then ready to sow.” 


There is an exception to the above 
that is worth remembering. If you want 
to inoculate for crimson clover, you 
can use soil from a field that has suc- 
cessfully grown crimson clover, red 
clover, alsike, white clover, hop clover, 
or Carolina clover. If you are inocu- 
lating for annual yellow melilotus 
sometimes called sour clover, you can 
use soil from a field that has success- 
fully grown alfalfa, biennial sweet 
Clover, bur clover, button clover, or 
black medic. Fields that have success- 
fully grown any of the crops within 
either of these groups are already sat- 
isfactorily inoculated for the other 
crops in the same group. 
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n build— 


economical of gasoline, tires, and oil—rugged 
and reliable in all the service of the farm. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at 
hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor driven electric horn ; unusually 
long springs; deep, wide, roomy seats ; real leather upholstery in open cars, broad- 
cloth in closed cars; open car side-curtains open with doors; clutch and brake 
action, steering and gear shifting, remarkably easy ; new type water-tight windshield. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO, OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


“The Good 


MAXWELL 











Standard 


Sweet Potato Crates 


strongest and 
neatest sweet potato containers on 
the market and the reputation of 


These are the best, 


the Patten 
behind them. 


We not only make potato crates, but make 
hampers, barrels, and practically every kind 
of truck container as well. 


Package Company is 


The perfection of our product is the result of 
years of experience and constant effort to ob- 
tain perfection. 


Our Motto Is Servite, Saalty, , 
enerous, Courteous ent, t 
gether with Strict Fulhiimont of All 

Contracts. 


Yon cannot obtain maximum prices for sweet 
potatoes unless they are crated and properly 
packed. If they are to be — a = 
winter, it is also necessary 

PATTEN SWEET POTATO CRATES will 
» all these things possible at an economi- 
cal cost. 


No Orders Too Large—None Too Small. 
Write for further information, 
Patten Package Company 


Calypso, North Carolina. 


The Little Giant Bean Harvester 


Price 


$100 


F. O. B. Factory 
a es 






i eee 
Manufactured by 


HARDY & NEWSOM, 


Harvests the beans right from the row, 
after they are thoroughly matured. This 
is the best method of saving beans, 100 
per cent germination assured. 

THE LITTLE GIANT will save 20 
bushels per hour. Main axle, roller 
bearing. Body easily adjusted ‘to suit 
ridged or lever cultivation. Two 800- 
pound mules handle it with ease. Write 
for testimonials. 


LaGrange, N. C. 














Auto Parts Cost Less Here! 


We are price makers on parts for Fords and other cars as 


well as on auto accessories. 


complete line and quoting you prices. 


teed. Get catalog. 


Pump 
$2.60 


A high grade long stroke 
pump. Inflates any size tire 
quickly. The long _ stroke 
shortens the work. Has thumb 
lock valve connection. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 






Top Recover for FORDS 30x31 


For Ford Touring Car, - 
Fer Ford Roadster, - 


Get our catalog showing our 
Everything guaran- 


Cord 


Tires 





: $5.45 $10.70 


We guarantee wo — our 
Cord Tires. Are fine tires and will 
give you splendid satisfaction. 6,000 
miles guaranteed on_ fabrics. Size 
30x38 only, $7.45. We are low on 
tubes too. 30x, $1.19. Get catalog. 


Richmond, Va. 
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Have you ever advertised in The Progres- 








sive Farmer? Try it. It pays 








Cans 


All sizes. 


Sealers, etc. 

desired. Write for prices. 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 

Box 577-A Roanoke 





for Vegetables, Fruits and Syrup. 
Canning Supplies, Hand 
We ship any quantity 


. Va. 
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HE forests of Southern Pine are found 

in the Gulf States, stretching in an almost 
unbroken belt from Florida to Texas, and 
north into Arkansas and Oklahoma. In the. 
United States, its place in manufacture and 
building is such that nearly one-third of all 
the lumber consumed is Southern Pine. 










SOUTHERN PINE is heavy and strong, and 
is unexcelled in hardness and durability 
when exposed to the weather or in contact 
with the soil. It is well manufactured— 
tough and straight grained, does not warp or 
split in seasoning, and can be had in large 
sizes and long lengths. 


The All-Purpose Wood 


BESIDES its uses for heavy construction and manufac- 
ture, the service qualities of Southern Pine, combined 
with its low cost, availability and easy working 
nature, make it the ideal all-purpose wood for the 
farmer and amateur mechanic in the home. For 
farm building and repairs, it is readily procurable 
from retail lumber dealers everywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains in standard sizes and grades, and it 
is perfectly adapted to the construction of homes, 
barns, silos, granaries, garages, cribs, icehouses, feed 
racks, troughs, poultry houses, sheds, plank walks, 
gates, fences, well tops and implement repairs—all 
the many building tasks, large and small, that the 
farmer finds need to turn hand to. 



























SEND TODAY to the South- _ strictly an educational publi- 


ern Pine Association for your cation. 

Free copy of “Farm Buildings,” ‘*FARM BUILDINGS” is profuse- 
a text book on building prepar- illustrated with photographs, 
ed by the Farm Engineering drawings, floor plans and ele- 
Department of the Agricultural vations. It contains 144 pages. 
Experiment Station of Purdue The text is plain and non- 
University. This book, which _ technical. 


THE SUPPLY of “Farm Build- 
ings” is limited. Because of its 
importance there will be a big 
demand. Write today for your 
copy. Address 


is distributed by the Associa- 
tion through the courtesy of 
Purdue Station, does not-speci- 
fy any particular kind of lum- 
ber or other materials and is 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Southern Pine Aryociation , 


An Answer to Your Building Question 


You should know ihe most economical and practical 
way to maintain and improve your farm plant 
“Farm Buildings” answers the very questions every 
farmer has often asked about such subjects as: 





Footings and Foundations Sewage Disposal Farm Homes 






Location of Buildings Implement Sheds Hog Houses 
Hay Storage Sheds Poultry Houses Excavation 
Combination Barns Self Feedérs Windbreaks 
Natural Lighting Horse Barns Granaries 
Proper Materials Dairy Barns Garages 
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The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 











Timely Poultry Notes 


RADE Marks for Eggs. A New Jer- 
North Haledon, 


sey Egg Club, the 
has introduced a new thing in market- 
ing fresh eggs. It is a small trade 
mark sticker, one 
to be attached to 
every egg sold by 
its members, and 


carries a guarantee 
with it. Our South- 
ern community egg 
clubs might use the 
plan to advantage. 
x * 


Good beef scrap 
seems to be indis- 
pensable, according to a Columbus, 
Ohio, agricultural bulletin. It says: 
“The best returns are being secured by 
those who put animal protein in the 
mash in the form of meat scraps, rath- 
er than in the form of digester tank- 
age or of milk Milk contains 
so large a percentage of water that 
hens become gorged before they get 
enough protein. Milk, however, is an 
adjunct to the dry mash.” In our own 
experience, having tested different 
forms of prepared buttermilk, we find 
our fowls still use largely of beef scrap. 


* 








MR. ROTHUPLETZ 


* ” * 
The Ohio Agricultural Extension 
Service recommends for a dry mash 


equal parts of cornmeal, ground oats, 
wheat bran, wheat middlings and beef 
scraps. This is our favorite combina- 
tion, with one per cent fine salt added. 
Where dried buttermilk is available, 
we advise half the scrap and as much 
pf the dried milk 
* * * 

If new stock is bought from breed- 
ers, or at shows, they may bring the 
germs of some disease not existing in 
the home flock. The safe plan is to 
have separate quarters where the birds 
can be quarantined a reasonable time. 
And the same applies to home bred 
stock that has been exhibited at any 
show. 


Culling Pointers to Remember 


AS THE fall culling advances, keep 
these points well in mind. 

As the xanthophyll, the yellow color- 
ing matter, is absorbed, through the 
ovaries, by the yolks of all eggs pro- 
duced, that portion deposited in the 
skin is reduced and bleaching follows 

The vent bleaches fast. A bird with a 
white or pink vent is laying, but it does 
not indicate how long it has been lay- 
ing. 

The eye ring fades about as fast as 
the vent, just a few days. It takes 12 to 
15 days for ear lobes to fade, in small 
Mediterranean breeds. 

The beak loses color in six to eight 
weeks, beginning at base and gradu- 
ally reaching the tip. The shanks fade 
in three to four months, beginning first 
in front, then the sides, the back last. 

The changes in pigmentation tell 
what a hen has done, not what she is 
likely to do. 

The changes in pigmentation are act- 
ually the same in colored as in white 
breeds, but are more difficult to dis- 
tinguish. 

The pigmentation is somewhat de- 
pendent upon the feed. Yellow corn and 
green growing crops are rich in xan- 
thophyll, and the pigmentation follow- 
ing full feeding of these materials is 
strong. White or red corn and other 
grains are deficient in xanthophyll and 
persistent feeding of these, without 
green feed, will result in bleaching, just 
as is the result of heavy egg produc- 
tion. This has been tlearly demon- 
strated by tests with cocks and cock- 
erel 

The vent is large and moist in good 
layers, dry and puckered in non-layers. 


Skit layers is thin, soft and pli- 
ab very firm and harsh to feel in 
non-lay 

Comb and wattles are large and full 
for breed and soft to touch in layers, 
small, shriveled, with whitish scurf in 
non-producers 

Pelvic bones. (lay bones) are thin, 
flexible and far apart in layers, and 


thick, close and stiff in non-layers 
dhe. Javers back is broad and. long, 
the non-layer’s is narrow and short 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Kill Them All 


Every Rat and Mouse Easily 
Destroyed by New Discov- 
ery—Not a Poison 


Absolute freedom from rats and 
mice is now assured everyone. No 
more trapping and poisoning just a 
few. Ciean out the whole bunch, 
young, old, big and little 





Hick’s Rat Killer kills every rat or mouse on 


your placs, Most wonderful of all, it does not 
harm anything but rats, mice, gophers, and other 
rodents. It is harmless to children, pets, poultry, 
and all kinds of stock. It can be spread anywhere 
and will kill only the rats and mice. This death- 
bringing disease rapidly spreads and quickiy de- 
Stroys all the rats and mica. There is no smell) 
or odor, fur they run outside for water and die 
away from the buildings. 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 


Mr. Hick is offering everyone troubled with these 
pests the chance to get rid them at no cost to 
themselves He will send two large double 
strength, one dollar bottles for the price of one 
You keep one for yourself; the other you sell 
to your neighbor at ono dollar , thus getting 
your own free and in addition making a dollar 
profit Send $1.00 today (currency, money order, 
check, etc.) to Chas. M. Hick & Co., Dept. 138, 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. If you prefer, 
send no money; just your name and address, and 
pay postman $1.00 and postage on delivery. If 
after 30 days’ trial you are not aboslutoly satis- 
fied, write Mr. Hick and your money will be re- 
funded 
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farm Lumbering Pays 


Get an “American” Tractor Special Saw 
Mill. Use it this winter with your Tractor or 
Farm Engine to saw your trees into high-priced 
lumber. 5 : 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
126 Main Street Hackettstown, N, J. 


Send 

for 

Free 
Book- 
let 









= x 


American’ Saw Mill 


‘ 








NITRO CULTURE 


Nitrogen-gathering Bacteria neces- 
sary for the successful growing of 


Clover, Vetch and Alfalfa 


PRICES FOR NITRO-CULTURE 
For 1 to 4 acres $2.00 per acre, delivered 
acres 





ey 


For 5 to 19 . $1.80 per acre, delivered 
For 20 to 49 acres $1.65 per acre, delivered 
lor 50 to 99 acres. $1.50 per acre, delivered 
for 100 and over acres, $1.35 per acre, delivered 
We will make shipment C. 0. D. parcel post, 


not received with the order. We 


if money is 
5 per cent discount if remittance is 


will allow 5 
ent. with order. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET telling you 
how to raise these crops. 
NITRO-CULTURE COMPANY, 

No, 2 Abercorn St., Savannah, Ga. 























FeceeROOFING 


It pays to put a good roof on your farm 
buildings that will give perfect protec- 
tion and last for years. Fox Rubber 
Roofing is standard grade (not to be 
confused with the cheaply made, sanded 
kind). It has been widely used for 
years in the South. Sold direct by us 
at low prices that give you lowest cos 
roof protection to be found. One-piece 
rolls of 108 square feet. with cement and 
Write for full cir 






nails—-easy to lay. 
cular and samples. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 


7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond,Va 


South’s Oldest and Largest 
Machinery and Supply House. 


DALYFOOD 
sara! MOLASSES 
For 
$450 50 Gals. Equals corn, end cheaper. Mixed with 
“roughage, replaces grant. 50-gailon barrcle 
weign 625 pounds. Cerlots-60 barrels-* ’e freight. Shipped, 
draft aueched, payable on arrivel shipment. Samples free. 


Write The J.J. Garvey Co. Depl. D, ~New Orieans, La 
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Send Coupon > Mail Clerk Examination que 

Teday Sure Q” tions; (2) schedule showir 
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Saturday, September 9, 1922 


te py 
THE EX-FLIRT 


“Do you know anything about flirting?” 
sked Cuthbert. 

“No,” replied Gilbert sadly. “I thought I 
did, but the girl I tried it on married me.”— 
Everybody’s. 








As the Sunday-school teacher entered, she 
saw leaving in great haste a little girl and 
her smaller brother. 

“Why, Mary, you aren’t going away?” 
she exclaimed in surprise. @ 

“Pleathe, Miss Anne, we’ve got to go,” 
was the distressed reply. “Jimmy thwal- 
lowed hith collection.”—Boston Transcript. 


THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED HIM 

One of the churches in a little Western 
town has a young woman for its pastor. She 
was called to the door of the parsonage one 
day and saw there a much embarrassed 
young farmer of the German type. 

“Dey said der minister lifed in dis house,” 
he said.- 

“Yes,” replied the fair pastor. 

“Vell, I—I vant to kit merrit.” 

“To get married? Very well; I can marry 
you.” 

“Oh, but I got a girl already,” was the dis- 
concerted reply.—Everybody’s. 


MOTHER’S GENTLE HAND 

Turning a corner at full speed the boy col- 
lided with the minister. 

“Where are you running to, my little 
man?” asked the minister, when he had re- 
gained his breath. 

“Home!” panted the boy. ‘“Ma’s gaing to 
spank me.* 

“What!” gasped the astonished minister. 

“Are you eager to have your mother spank 
you that you run home so fast? 

“No,” shouted the boy over his shoulder, 
as he resumed his homeward flight, “but if I 
don’t get there before pa, he’ll do it!’”’—Pitts- 
burgh Christian Advocate. 


NO WORDS WASTED 

A man in New York, whose wife was recup- 
erating at a more or less well known resort, 
was shocked to receive the following tele- 
gram: 

“Come to Atlantic City on first train; I am 
dying.” 

Jumping into a taxi he rushed to the sta- 
tion, caught the first train, and, standing on 
the steps ready to grab the quickest convey- 
ance to the hotel as the train pulled in, al- 
most fainted as he saw his wife on the plat- 
iorm. 

“Why did you say you were dying?” he 
isked as soon as he recovered from the shock. 


“Oh,” she replied, “I was dying to see you, 
but the man in the telegraph office wanted to 
charge me for thirteen words instead of ten, 
o I crossed out the last three.”—Postal Tele- 


-_. 


HAMBON ES MEDITATIONS - 


+ By J.P Alley - 





/SOME FOLKS SAYES DEY | 


SPERIT 1S STRONG BUT 
DEY FLESH 1S WEAK, BUT 
WHUT DEY MEAN IS DEY 
FLESH IS STRONG EN 
DEY SPERIT IS WEAK: 











Copyright, 1922 by McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 


Another Remark by Hambone’ 


Ww ‘hen folks sof’-soaps you, dey jes’ 


shootin’ pison at you wid a per-fume 


quirter! 
Copyright 1922 by McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
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McCormick-Deering 


Corn Machines | 








S THE DAYS roll by and the 
Autumn winds bring the corn 
harvest to its peak, more and 

more farmers find use for McCormick- 
Deering Corn Machines. Some have 
fields of corn that must be cut and 
shocked, or turned into nourishing 
ensilage. Others have completed this 
important work and are now looking 
toward the day when the ears will be 
ready for harvesting. 


Shredders. 


know they 


Many will drive into the fields with ~ longer! Talk 
McCormick-Deering Corn Pickers 
and make quick work of a job that 
calls for supreme effort when done by 


hand. Others will carry the fodder 
to the barn lot and put it through 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO 
93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers 
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Huskers and Shredders, Pickers, 
Binders, and Ensilage Cutters 


McCormick-Deering Huskers and 
But whatever the work 
that confronts them, American farmers 


McCormick- Deering Line. 


Perhaps on your own farm there is 
an urgent need for new equipment. 
Possibly your old machines have 
served their purpose and can now be 
put aside—to be replaced by modern, 
more efficient equipment. Don’t delay 


needs with the McCormick-Deering 
dealer — he will show you Huskers 
and Shredders, Pickers, Binders and 
Ensilage Cutters that are made to do 
good work for you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


USA 
in the United States 
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over your corn machine 
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T 
hell = 


Clover Instead of 


Weeds 





Prices Almost 14 








what they were little over a year 
ago on SECURO All Steel Gal- 
vanized, rat-proof, mouse-proof, 
fire-proof Corn Cribs and Grain 
Bins. U.S. Government claims 
rats destroy $200,000,000 worth of 
grain annually on our farms. 

Make your Crib cost you nothing 
by writing us today for our 
special agency plan. A SECURO 
erected always sells many others. 


American Limestone Co. SECURO COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. — Dept. C, 9 E. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md: 





Trede Mark Registered 
> 


Mascot is the 
Standard Agricultural 
Limestone 

















per ur 


$27.15 


There is constant de- 





mand for sorghum mo- 
lasses the year around, 
With a mill like this 
you can d »9t of custom grinding at a 





i a heavy, durable, high 
well made mill. Other sizes 





promt. 


grade and . 

at e ally prices. Get our catalog. 

Save the surplus—con- 

vert the culls and wind- 

falls into cider and cider 

vinegar. There is always zt Pith 

a good market for both, i 
. Wy 
Single Tub...... $14.45 H 
Double Tub..... $20.95 i} 

Other sizes in like proportion, 

You wil save money by get- 

ting our catalog. 
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HERCULE Spas'BOARD 


Walls of stone far superior to 

lath and plaster. — ype. 
Sj Fire-proof ; non-warpable. - 
ecules the strongest of all wall 

boards ; i. used by U. 8. 

ton permanent build- 


FENCE~ FACTORY’ -th- 





ose Writ for factory prices and 
t r C 

ings. Write ERCULES PLASTER 
Norfolk, V 








Time to Pointt 


This is a good time to paint 

Our ready mixed paint gives 
you fine appearance and 
mlong wearing qualities. 
maColor card sent upon re- 
Miquest. Paint today and save 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 




















Remember, you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write an adver- 
tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you, 
























Also ask for a Home 
Water Plant Book. 

See how easily you 
can have running wa- 
ter in your home. 


carefully built, easily accessible. 


engine power. You can get both from one pl 


—from ONE plant 


O need now to pay double for electric light and 


ant 


at one cost with the Fairbanks-Morse Double- 


Duty Home Light Plant. 


At the same time that this remarkably efficient 


plant is storing up electricity in the battery, 


the 


engine power also will run individual machines or 


a line shaft driving a number of machines. 
Famous “Z” Engine Used 


The Fairbanks-Morse Plant is simple in design, 


Requires little 


at- 


tention. There are no hidden intricacies. The fa- 
mous “Z” Engine is combined with an equally 


sturdy, 


16-cell, 32-volt storage battery. 
A nation-wide dealer organization assures const 


dependable generator and a long-lived, 


ant 


maintenance of satisfactory performance from any 


Fairbanks-Morse Product. 


plant which combines both electric light 
and engine power. Write for booklet. 


So 


Booklet Sent on Request 
Know all the advantages of this simpler 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers 
Southern Branches: 
Jacksonville; New Orleans; Atlanta; Dallas 


Double Duty 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HOME MIGHT PLANT 


Chicago 
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| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 








BERKSHIRES 


PUREBRED POULTRY 








_MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 








Senior Yearling Sows 


650, 
hurst bred. 


pigs to matured animals, 
very reasonable prices. 


PINEHURST, 








BERKSHIRES 


We have a Senior Yearling Boar 
weighing (August Ist) 750 pounds; 
weighing 
and Fall Pigs weighing well 
over 400 pounds, and all are Pine- 
If you want that kind, 
we cati start you with any age from 


PINEHURST FARM, 


LEONARD vers, Owner, 
ORTH CAROLINA. 


BABY CHICKS 
8-Weeks 
Pullets 
Amazing Bar - 


my 
gain Prices 
JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 
DELIVERY 
TOM BARRON ENG. WHITE LEGHO 
and at BROWN LEGHORNS, ANCONAS 





SUPERIOR POULTRY FARMS, 








amen 





Range 


Strong, Vigorous, Full-blooded, Free 
Stock 
Sent Prepaid to Your Door. 
Live Arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
The Best That Money Can Buy. 


Send for FREE Bargain List Today. 





RNS, 























L a Box P, Zeeland, Mich. 
J 
DUROC- JERSEYS 
: ¥ 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR de 
BABY CHICKS of Quality. Place your order now 
for fall and early winter delivery Write for 
Catalog full of useful information and Price List 
ee a eee » 
GEORGE M. BROWN, Owner. ome of THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS 
WILLETA’S WOODLAWN KING (Little Daddy), 
1921 Internationa! Grand Champion Boar, and Dent. F-31, Crandall, Ind. 
his big brothter | 
DADDY LONG LEGS. Crand Champion Boar, 
1921, Tri-State Fair, Memphis. Tenn., and In- 
ter-State Fair, Chatianooga, Tenn 
1F YOU W4NT TO RAISE PRIZE- BaLy 
WINNING HOGS, BUY SEED STOCK 
SIRED BY CHAMPION BOA a 4 
At reasonable prices, we offer for sale Gilts and 
Tried Sovs bred to our Herd Boars Also Service . on 
Boars and Pigs. Special Rates to Pig Clubs. = ee ee 
A atch Every hive arriva guarantee: 
sags 20 eaten nee gd | Week All Year MONTH'S a D FREER 
atis' ion suarenieer V I € m 
Write for V’rices and Other Information to 40 1 LEEDS ( gat KS { RREEDS FT ‘ LINGS 
NANTAHALA FARMS, DOBCHESTER, GA. elect n Grades, Catalo 
NABOB HATCHERIES. Dept. 3, allie hiy “Ohio. 
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Each Initial 


























South Carolina 





































































~ pe terec ; Duroe-Jersey service Boars, Bred Gilts 
ar test breeding Prices ht } Ale 
ander, 'P air a. Va 

ESSEX 

tegistered Essex & N 
Refe e. TI Wau N 
~O. I. C, Register Va 
Hill Farm, P. 0. B é 

a ae Pig From wrize inning s + i dam 
registered in your ume Prices fwo Polled 
Hereford bull calves. J. F. Patterson & mn, Bedford 
Virginia 

POL. AND-CHINAS 

Purebred Polan Chis 1 Pigs—Big type Reub 
Mason, Hiddenite, N 

Poland-Chinas—Big type service pars, bred gilts 
pigs. W. G. Houstor Pairfiel id, Va 

Poland-China Pi; That make 500-lb Yearling 
Write for prices. » Dairy, Amelia 

~ Big Bone Poland-China Boar-—20 mouths old, sub 
ject to registration, weight about 400 Ib Sho crop 
why I sell Price $55 J Hor atherine 
Lake, N. C. 

Big Bone Poland-China Pigs—From litte yo 
better; 8 to 12 weeks old, $10 to $15. P . fur 
nished and satisfa ruaranteed Hic Grove 
Farm, Conover, N. ¢ 

Real — Bone Poland-Chinas—Bred sows and gilt 
pi 0 4 months old Everything registered Sa 
ists eet guaranteed. Priced to sell Write J. K. & 
Holland, Blue Springs, Miss 

“ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

Reg Metered Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Finley Farms, 
Gastonia on 

If You Fate st in Angus Cattle—Write San- 
ford & Rich Mocksville, N. ¢. 

After 12 Years’ Constructive Bu ng Our Excellent 
Herd of Angus Cattie—We are mak rn farm- 
ers their best offering of Write 
Pilot Stock Farm, Salisbury, N. ¢ 

GUERNSEYS — 

For Sale—Three Regi stered Guerusey Bulls -Sired 
by a son of Milk Maid’s Ultra King n oppor- 
tunity. Twenty Berkshire boars tto 6 
months old. Apply, Bayville ‘hamings 
Manager, Lynnhaven, Va 
aes tna Moe. tenement i — nie 

HEREFORDS 

One Purebred Polled Hereford Bull C alf 5 months 
old, at a bargain N. L. Cranford, Winston-Salem 
North Carolina 

HOLSTEINS 

Splendidly ~— Young Holstein Bulls for Sale 
Prices right . P. Taylor, Orange 

For Sal Registered Holstein Bull—From best str ain, 
3 years old, weight about 850 Ibs. LC “ase, Lake 
Tox away, N. ( 

For Sale—Some Extra Good Holstein Heifers— Why 
not have a real co H. H. Williams, Chapel Hil 
North ¢ ‘arolit a 

JERSEYS 

Registered Jerseys—Bulls, Bull Caly Bred Heifers 

Best breeding, good rodu Ww G Houston 
Fairfield, Va 

For Sale—A Limited Number of Registered Jersey 
Bull Calves—Line-bred Nobles. from Register of Merit 
dams. 3. Accredited herd Reynolda, Inc., Rey- 
nolda. N. C 

MISC EL L ANEOUS__ 

T Sale t ' 1 frei ing at farmers” 
prices: 40 B istered Rerks! » spring pigs; 4 Hamp 
shir D wn Ram Lamb 700 s. C. Bhode Island Red 
yeartng and two-year-old he Apply Bayville Farms, 

iger L nhave Va 


Chamings, M 





_ PET STOCK — 








HOLSTEINS 


AUTUMN CHICKS—From 


bred Flocks—Thousa nds Ea 














My moana. + aig Pure- 





PRR Strong, Quick-gr Ts 
aa Special Low Septemb 100 
¢ ° tarred Rocks, Rhode I t $14.00 
KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding | | tr: snd Write Vecnorns..-. $3.79 $1.59 $12.00 
“The Bleod lines that have made Holstein History” ef a * NORMAN, Box 301-F, Knoxville, Tenn. 
BULL CALVES—The bloot of KING SEGIS and : 
ORMSBY Blood of KING SEGIS dominates, 


Large number of yearly records, 
being introduced 


BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an accred- d Barred, White Rocks, and Rhode 
ited herd, where all cows are given yearly records. > Reds, $12: White and Brown Legh: 
HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 100. Selected aTUCKY” aA 
10S. A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, Hollins,. Ya Catalog Free. 
¥ 332 W. 4th, Lexington. Ky. 


Ormsby cross now 


~ 











DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Island 
rns, $10 
roducers 
CH 








RABBITS 








Wanted— Female Belgian Hares i McQueen 
Fork, S.C 
Flemish Giants, New Zealands waneene rex 
greed and ytili Low_ prices, Free booklet. Th 
s Richmond, V 


Laurel Rabbitry, 128 & Latret St. 





Bh aadareah Exchan 


Breede > 
(7 Cents a Word, Cc 


Number or 


Alwz THE PROGRE 
The above rate to the Caroli: 
what 
recor 
UV ESTOC R 
maida — 
Puret Rerkst ; Kas S. ¢ 
Large Be i 8 Cate Farm, Pe burg, Va 
~ Lerge Prolific bert La ( Farm 
Mometilie. ¥ 
‘rvics boars i we y 
s $10 eact I 
Va 
“W. Graves, America 
1 
Berkshires--Two i Epocha 4 months 
old, Splendid indiv als Jar W. Gr Ri 
mond, Virginia 
Berkshire Do a with r scrub hoar and grade 
up your | i witl m tister terksh Boar 
Pigs Ag Maret Ar g will co ‘only 
_ ~~ me eB Fall huret registration fre 
Fre 1 D. Paxt Kast Fa hureh. Va 
CHESTER WHITES 
Choice Registered Chester Whit Soggy Hollow 
Ranch, Purvis. M 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Big Bone Type Duroe Pig All ages, registered. 
Indian Creek Duroe Farm, Crouse, N. C 
~T2 Duroc Pigs. Weight 30 Ibs $6.25 each 4 Du- 
rocs, 45 Ibs., $8.50 each L. A. Meetze, Greenwood 










































































s Cards 
ash With 
Amount Count r 
SIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N.C 
vinta Edition 35,000 Circulation State plainly, 
you wish to use 
ANCONAS 
ngle Comb Anconas—-Pullets. rels. breeders. 
P s rire N. ¢ 
ve “A > | combs; $1.50 each and 
1 t 7. = Hudso 
VN. 
CORNISH 
e 
) - 5. Limited nuv 
ber 1 7 Kk. BE. Bb Darling N 
LEGHORNS 

Extra Nic ! wed Br Te I Cockerel 
$1.50 fo 7 i Te Siler Ci N. ¢ 

I y iw I 1 ~ullet ea 
any 4 Lt F. W t I 9, Petersburg, Va 

S. ( Le I t Ss 
t " October ry $10 1 $3 
D> ” j ( Pp \ 

s W I n Cocker % 1 s oO 
best st I eact at Wedgetield. S. ¢ red 
on | r wrecler F. M. Dwigh J 

~ Sale i Barron W! Leah ( 
erel From heay strains America 
for fall serv $3 eact pair Indian Island 
try Farm. ¢ jock ( 

Wa i—s t i! ired ( Whit 
Leghorn H 1 to 2 strain yo 
have Pri t n — 
Char Bisl ( 

White I { Ma hatehed Kerlit 
Qual ts fal] r range ¥ yreus 
from $2-to 1 s i ym large numbers 
P Bryt I A J i Manag Sand 
S M and 

ORPINGTONS 

Buff Orpingtous 200 for sale Write your wan 
Bloom Kendall, St N ( 

Buff Orpington ¢ ker $ and $2.50; pul 
$1 50 Alvas Pow Warsaw, N ¢ 

Orders I iv ns I Orpingtons—I 
breeders ar M Julia Jone Tobacco 
ville, N ¢ 

Purebred Cook's Stra LBaff Orpingtons April 
hatched . ets $2 Piedmont Poultry 
Yards, €reedimo Vf 

PLY i0UTH_ ROCKS 

Barred Rocks Cheap I vood Poultry Farm 

Re ville, N. € 
“7 Sale mn Strain nm R tial ; 
cockerels, $1 Jones Far kK haw, 5 

Thompso Imperial Ringlet Barred Roc yn 
rect to all s Mr Dora i ! Jonesville 
Vir i 

Cockerels Barred Plymou Re I Ga 
$1.50 each; S. C. White Leg! $1.25 eact Broo! 
field Farms, Raeford, N. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 

S. C. Red Cockerels—Range raised. $1.50 Bur ie 
Farm, Hillsboro, N. ¢ 

Exhibition S. ¢ Reds—Males, $ $3, $ Folder 

Sadie Co gto Wadesboro, N. ¢ 
s. Deaton’s Reds—Both Fa learancs 
sale. Big reductions Mrs aton, Salisbi 
North Carolina 
WYANDOTTES 

Fishel’’ White Wyandottes for Sale Sandyc 
Farm, Durham. N. ¢ 
Purebred Silver Laced Wyandotte Cockerels—$2 
ear ‘bh. _ lee H. Moore, Griftor ( 

“wo OR MORE BREEDS 
aby —— ks— ip 12 pure breeds Catalog fres 
Hat at Clinton, Mi o 





‘SEEDS AND PLANTS 


~~CABBAGE—COLLARDS—TOMATOES 

































Cabbage, Cullard Plants—Postpaid, 250, Thc; > 

1.3 expre $1.50 1,000. Meadowcroft Farm 
Raleigh N c. 

Cabbage Plants—$2 1.000. Het sonville Seed Co 
Hendersonvi le, N. ¢ 

x. abbage and Collard Piants Oo, 75 Caroling 
Plant Farm, Claremont. N. ¢ 

Fall-heading Cabbage—Collard pla Prompt ship 
ments; 60 $1 900 $1.50 postpaid in i 
Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. € 
Cabbage and Collard Plant Will head fall and 
winter; 500, $14; 1,000, $1.75, 1 paid, insured. Strong 
healthy Medlin Pla Fa Fort Mill, S. ¢ 
"Million Goo Irrigatel Cabbage Pla Ready 
Wakefields, Flat Dutci and ¢ i Post paid rt) 
$1; 1,000 collect, $1.25. Thomasville Plant ¢ rhom 
asville , Ga 

Fi ine C abbag e and Collard F 
ing, ec 100; 300, 85c:; 500 3 ¢ ( ’ 
prepaic Expressed, 10,000, $15 ( neill Seed Co 
Franklin, Va 

Cabbage. Tomato and Coll 
rieties 250 postpaid, 50c; 7 : 
expresse i, $1; 10,000, $7.50 s, Pisgah 
North Carolina , 

Leading pbericvene Cabbage 1 to al ( urd 
lant 250 1 aid, 50« mi) id by ex 
press, $1 1 000: 0 000, $7.50. Sa ? 
experienced grower i res good ks 
Ural N. ¢ 

2 abbage Plants Leading var $ I 2 

tu pe la onior kale, a ; sp 

iow ready Parcel D paid: 100 he 75¢ 00 
$1; 1 G00. $1 50 Satistactio guaranteed D 
Jamison, Summerville, & 

Cabbage and Colla Pla for ! 1 i 
ir and Wit kK z \ i} D 
Cabbage Ti € 1 2 : Collard VO 
for 500 s LOW j 3 
exp $1.50 0 ara 1 
Pied Pr ». Alb fia - 

CLOVER 

} y \ ) > 

’ Ss tl ’ 
Far , s 

DEWBERRIES 
! ’ 

’ Stra : ‘ 

I : I y 
s’ . ' 

\ y 
OATS 
~ Will I S ~ Ya Va 
' , N. ¢ 
, 1 i Zound, well me 
’ Olin J. Sall 
pot io 65 bushel, Pet 
1 oO 75 cet bushel. Ralph Griffir 


"continued on next page) 
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Saturday, September 9, 1922 


Farmers’ Exchange 


ee 





PECANS 
Pecan Trees—We sell Budded and Grafted ‘Tr 
to planters, dealers and nurserymen. Sovthern Nu 
Tree Nurseries, Thomasville, Ga. 


Plant Pecans for Profit—In 10 years a 10-acre grove 
ghould be the most profitable portion of your farm. We 
epecialize in Stuart, Schley and Success Pecans, as 
best for the South. Our trees are sturdy, resistant 
to disease and long-lived. Arrange now for fall plant 
ing. Write for folder giving full information an 
ces. Harlan Farms Nursery, Pecan Specialist 
Eockhart, Alabama. 





RYE 
Small Quantity Abruzzi Rye—$1.75 bushel J. M 
Field, Climax, N. C 








Abruzzi Seed Rye—$1.75 bushel. Hendersonville 
Seed Co., Hende ville, N. ¢ 
North ¢ wvolina By $1.40 bushel, cash with order 
Lather Cobb, Cu $ N. ( ; 
Will Exchange Tre und Plants f Rye. J. Van 
Lindley Nursery Co Pomot N. ¢ 
~~ Genuine Abruzzi Ry Recleaned; 2%-bushel bag, 
$1.75. B. L. Phillips, Salisbury, N. C 


“Pedigreed Abruzzi Seed Rye—Sound, clean, well 
matured, $2.25, aiaivened: eash. Olin J. Salley, Salley, 
South Carolina. 


300 Bushels Genuine Abruzzi. Rye—Sound well 
cleaned; 10 bushels up, sacked, $1.75. Sim L. Hene- 
drix, Le xington, 8s. ¢ 

Rosen or Winter Kye-——New crop, high | germination. 
$1.35 bushel: 10 bushels, $12.50; 50 bushe 60. 
Pri mpt_ shipments. Councill Seed Co., Franklin, "Va. 


For Sale--200 Bushels Coker Pedigreed Abruzzi Bye 
First year from experimental siation. Grown on chocos 
late loam soil, harveste |, threshed, cured and sacked 
under my personal supervision. Big fat grains, by 
denotes — d germinating qualities. Price $3.5 
bushel. Samples on request Dr. M. R. Ca ty 
Anderson, 8. C. 


WHEAT 
“Traps Seed Wheat—$1.50 bushel. Robert E. Smith, 
Nassawadox, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 

All Kinds of Nursery-s:own Plants—Catalog free. 
F. M. Crayton & Sons, Biltmore, N. C. 

N. C. Seed Rye—$1.50 bu.; Abruzzi rye, $1.75 per 
bu. Crimson clover seed, | Ib., 20c; crimson clover 
seed in the chaff, 12%c per Wb. All prices F. O. B 
Hickory, subject to confirmation. Hickory Seed Co., 
Hickory, N. C. 

Coker’s Improved Fulghum and Appler Oats; Also 
Coker’s Abruzzi KR 1 and 2 years from originator 

















1igh quality kept up by mass selections bing ar ed, 
and 1 t ! for germinatior B ith ’ 

vels, $1 per bushel Abruzzi rye, 5 to 20 i hels 

er busi Write for descriptive catalog 


3 1 
Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, 5. ¢ 





teld Seed Bargains—Alfalfa, $6 bushel; Sweet 
‘ Red clover, $10; Grimm 4 $18; Tim 
othy pei et i seed wheat, $1.75; seed rye, $1.50 
Sacks free We ship fro veral points and save you 


not please you, 
argument; you 
and save 


rom us ¢ 
Meier, Salina, 





~j. Van Lindley 

















Fr rrees Greatly Reduced “Prices — Direct to 
pl no a I vI pears. plums 
cher gray t s ! L a mult x 
oO l hs Free 64 e 
Ci I { Rox 108, Cleveland 
I 

FARMS FOR SALE OR REN RENT | 
NOR’ TH H CAROL INA 

Farms for r Sal Several nice farms, near 
Wendell a id Zebulon; a size to sui Ss ome attrac- 
tive large farms R. E. Prinee Raleigh, N. ¢ 
Fi arm- Ne ison, N. C.; 7-room house; 700 fruit trees ; 
83 acres; mile ¢ rete roa church, school, st 
statior Sacrifice sale. Ilenry O'Neal, Route 2, Mo or 
ri le, N. C 

Wanted—To Ke Lease ail 
two-horse, with ac Mildines;, goot 
ehurch facilities; possession January 1, 

Campbell, Jackson, N. ¢ 

North Carolina—For Ss 140 Acre Farm—Facing 
hard-surfaced te highway; 8 miles of Wilmington, 
N. C., half cleared; suitable for trucking, fruit, and 





stock raising. Good local market for vegetables and 








dairy products. Near ocean and can secure sound 
frontage. A bargain at $10 pe acre. A. M. Blake, 
owner, P. O. Box 1164, Wilmi N. C. 
VIRGINIA 

— — — — 

Land Buyers—Send f¢ Pulletin 30x . 9, Emporia, 
Virginia 

Wanted—Good Tenants uy or Rent _for 1993 
My farms in the following Virginia counties obacco 
farmers preferred) 50 eres Am 1 a “ats ; 800 
acres, Prince diwal 90 ‘ Campbell and 130 
acres, Buckinghan Only } ie! n team and 
help enough cor ed Anav nmediately. Owner, 
Fox 21, Lynchburg, Va . 

Farms !—Come Virginia—See the home-: seekers’ 
frie We furnish free board and lodgi wv the 

! ir j refund your ‘maiowed fare 


1 in 30 Counties in Vir- 
n County We have any- 


rice to suit small or large 
Seo tsvil ra. 





Addr eSs: 


OTHER STATES 
Hoi and Farm tor Sal Box 78, Meben Miss. 


“SCHOOLS AND COLLE GES 











0 35 weel ‘ automobile 
ple lessens free Fr lin Institute, 
a. 3 
omen, Beeome Gow ) ers $35 
while earning Samp sons free. 
titute, Dept. J=540, Roohester. N. Y¥ 
Wanted —Young men to tearn the Make 
food money hile learnir an Pe aits our 
é€raduate «(harlott arber Colle mm © 
Attend One of Our Colleges N Your- 
self of a go d positi on in Wester ina 
r “The Lane of the Sky” Ashe ldress: 
Cecil's Business College Spartanbu Ashe- 
bite t 
Earn $ 10 1 ta mithly, Expenses Paid, as Rail- 
way 7 ifie Ih Position g1 t l r three 
vare-ifme study or money cellent 
5 Wrile for free De Stand, 
Tn 1 ig’ Inst., Buffalo, N 





DARA RRR nnn 

sition as General Farm Manager—Wel} 

experienced, references; married. A. Irvin Holmes, 
( Va. 





Wanted—Man and Wife—White. Man to dm farm 
work; woman to help with housework. Country, near 
Asheville, References required. Tanglewood Farm, 
Fairview, N. C. 


AGENTS 

Farmer Agents — Sell Rusler Pumps, Disinfectors, 
Autowashers—Davis sold 24 in 3 days recently. Profit 
$2.75 each. New p Sprayer Company, Jo! 
town, Ohio, 











valley and river farms;-¢ 





fame of the Avery “‘Bob Cat” 
Disc Plow has spread. Many say 
no other plow can equal it. All 
declare it more than meets their 
requirements. 





The Undefeated Bob Cat 


HEREVER there is hard down with useless weight; yet, 
plowing to do, there the due to adjustments of discs, it 
penetrates the hardest, toughest 
soil. Its ball-bearing discs turn 
freely and cut clean. All of its 
weight is used for strength, in- 
suring long vears of satisfactory 
Back of the Avery “BobCat” service. It is made in styles and 
Disc Plow is nearly a century of 
experience. Into its design has 
gone the combined knowledge of 
threegenerations of plow builders. 


There are many good reasons 
why this plow is called ‘“‘The Un. © 3. 
Users like the Avery “‘BobCat” defeated Bob Cat.” It has never 


(19) 











sizes to use with tractors as well Becsuse— 
as horses. ‘ne 
2. 


: : : i : 4. Easy, accurate disc 
Disc Plow because of its light been beaten in any feir test. Be wpe 
weight, light draft, strength and _ sure to see it at your dealer’s. 5. os int digs beceinas 
penetration. It is notloaded Or write us for details. 6. Constent and even 

ubricauon, 

There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 7. Rugged simplicity 


tillage implements and Champion harvesting and haying machines 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Estabiished 1825) Louisville, Kentucky | 


Branches in All Important Trade Centers 


AVERY o 


BOB CAT 


Sc PLOWS Jp 










Bob Cat Wins 










































8CB CAT 
oisc 








Why the 








Guaranteed pene- 
tration. 
Ball-bearing free- 
running discs. 











and sirength. 
























Make $5,000 Bvery Year —$2,000 in Spare Tinfe—You 

Show ‘‘Weather Monarch’ Rain- 

t aa W at erproo! fed Overcoats. Ask about ‘‘Duol 
P EN 


Dat Astnise iat stad Norte Walls { __REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— | 
~ ; Bull Calves for Sale 





~ SALESMEN _ 


HOLSTEINS 


Plant 








e raincoat fe your own us 





Tools, Materials, Formulas— 
Agents wanted. R. N. Gilley, 





lar an Hour—Scll Mendes, e 








Nothing else 
Contains no lye, 





esk, 98, 1302-138 14 


ily mending leaks in all uten- 








Sired by grandson of MAY 
good producing dams, $5 
proval. Herd holds four state records. 


Ellerslie Stock Farm, 


ECHO SYLVIA, from 


Shipped on ap- 

















ee Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. | PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
— —— 
—Profita ble int, steady 
or farmers und others, 

d_ workers. today for HIDES AND WOOL ; 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. _ Hides and Wool Wanted—I’armers to ship their beef 
ad Women—Who are desirous of hides, horse hides and wool direet to us and get top 

making $25 to $200 per week clear profit from the start prices. J. E. Harris, Mor Ten in. 
t au business of their own, Mitchell’s a 
gic Marvel Washing Compound washes clothes spot- ee eee PATENTS _ ae 
10 to 15 minutes. 100 other uses in Patents, Trade -marks, —Write to B. P. 






acid or wax. Free Washington, D. 


Nature’s mightiest Pishburne, registered natent lawver, 382 McGill Bidg., 
Cc 
















easy » 10us Fepeat orders. 
exclusive te ry. We suarantee 
Ty sight sell an —... 
agents the fastest selling line Personal: E. Vernard 
or experience requi ““. over your continue 
t month You Pender Ave. Mother, Wilbgingtom 
and proof. L. Mitchell y —— 
E. 6lst, Chicago, ILL. 


"PERSONAL 
ase write me. 1918 


absence 


PRINTING 


greatly distressed 








250 Envelopes $1. 10; 
c. 


_ MACHINERY —— ee 


N.C. " flowers from Merch to 
November. 
75, postpaid. Womble Let “Slate’s Guide to Gardening” help 


























24 The vegetable gar- 





you plan and get best results. Your copy 

























a Fali Garden 


den can be made tc 
produce something 
for the table every 
month in the year 
The Fall = garden 
bears in winter and 
spring when food 
costs are high st. 
Requires less work 
and the vegetables 
are worth more for 
home use or for 
market. 

Fall is also the time 
for your greatest efforts 
in the Flower Garden 
The proper start means 


free on request. 












































“FENC iNG—-POsTS 


Red Top § Steel Fence Posts—At a bargain. Save time  Ibs., $3; second grade, 
aud money ;. lasts life time, Write for delivered price, Ibs., $2.25; medium, 


Calypso Supply €o., Calypso, N, 


















































for tobacco and postage 
selected chewing, 3 Ibs., 


Farm, Hawesville, Ky. 


Kentucky Leaf Tobaceo—Direct from growers Pp 


Sesto a hy RR ROOFING ie ready. Ite 
praeres vine, harrows, spread- Roofing—Galvanized 5-V roofing; painted tin n. Va. 
drills, clover hullers, and imt- and galvanized shingles; r roofing; slate-surfaced Slate Seed Co., Box 149, So. Bosto a fin 
Timberlake, N. C roofing and shingle-rool; asphalt shingles; Johns-Man- 
Tracer With plow, cultivating ville, asbestos shingles ; I 4 poe be ard; ridge 
work: used vi ttle; in first- roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, sky S, VORTICES. I 
Bonny, Union Level. Va comices. Write us for p foo cn meciav'es 11 School soem 
, to erect our goods when de sud *iper Roofing 
Maxwell Truck—-I good cor litior . Go, Distribute a Durhan 
F. OQ. B. $250, or exchange or SE aL ne Opera Chairs, 
ition, P. P. Chambers, Herts SAW FRAMES z ; : 
ne Pee ee ree Cordwood Saw Frames Burn Wood—Cut Foldin Chairs, 
inner using the famous Moore your own fuel. Buzz-s blades, mandrels, : . . 
the best table meal Write for pulleys, belting, wood g Tanenicns y, ete,, of every Kindergarten Chairs, 
Millstons Company, Cameron, asec ription. Low prices, t shipments. Catalog P 
. free. Gec V. Wettschurack, LaFayette, Indian a. Schoo! Supplies, 
~ MISCELL ANEOUS SPRAY MATERIALS Blackboards. 
”¢ + Borer le by l Gas >= be | . . 
Annan AnADD pe. Borers Killed ee oe | SOUTHERN DESK CO., Hickory, [. C. 
“Allow Yo ur Advertisement /- Cc hance “to se: “Make Good” 0. D Prod 4 . ‘ Jers 
isecutively and get better results : aon Abe snes im 
fone 5 'ai he SYRUP me 
Claims t here in ad 
'No che urges ure catia: ted. Me ee Collection ““Gihan Mola 60 = 50 Sample De. BUY BEFORE PRICES GO UP! 
SSeS OSS The Best Mill Made is the 
Ha Amy hire sows in farrow; service TOBACCO ~ e 
H Coulter, Connelly ‘Springs, — at New South Corn Mill 
0. Sme Ibs., $1.75; 10 Ib . - 
Revoked ty Old Worn Carvets— Ly having Union, “Ma field, K3 Grinds Faster and 
r into new, beautiful rugs, any size to — ‘ , 
Gameist Geis De Ortental hon Tobacco 3 Grinds Better 
fd. ae ean pg ae Tot Write for Low Factory Prices. 
Union, Padue ah, Ky. : AMERICAN CORN CORN MILL co., Winston- nston-Satem, N. ¢ N.C. 
e proposi- Natural Leaf Tobace: ing, & Ibs., $1.75; 15 
popular Ibs., $4. Smotl 5 Ibs 235: 15 Ba., $8 Send &i PPLE 
sales. no money, pay when receive Farmers’ Tobacco Asso- 
Co. ciation, Paducah, Kentucky 


poe ( % > I REE 
when received Finest hand- 


; thirst ya chewing, 10 pall or Pay Lots by Express, Freight or Syeda, 


Smoking, 10 


pt "Clements Tobacco Ornamental Trees, 


TENN. NURSERY CO.. Bex 22, CLEVELAND, TENN. 





















REDUCED PRICES 
DIRECT TO PLANTERS 





Berries, Grapes, Nute. 5 
Ka. Vines and Shrubs. 
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The Standard of Comparison 


nest Model “45” Buick Ever Built 


The 1923 Buick ‘‘45”’ has taken the country by storm. Always a favor- 
ite, this model reaches the highest pinnacle of value ever attained. 
It is a beautiful car—it is luxurious—it is a mechanical masterpiece. 


Stand off and note the snappy lines, the higher hood, the full crown 
fenders, sturdy artillery wheels, drum type head and cowl lamps, the low 
Here is comfort equalled only in 


khaki-lined top. Then sit in the car. 
the costliest automobiles. 

Look about you—the upholstery and trimming are of the finest quality, 
the instrument board is equipped with richly finished instruments, the 
control lever is at fingers’ end, the cowl ventilator control and windshield 


wiper are within easy reach. . 
And the chassis shows far-reaching improvements. Test the new rear 
cantilever springs—you will be amazed at the difference in riding comfort. 


Lock the handy transmission control and know that this feature, with 
Even the 
higher 





others, gives Buick a low rating by insurance underwriters. 
famous Buick Valve-in-Head motor shows. important changes 
cylinder block, arger connecting rods and pistons, larger crankshaft, with 


yan 
SS : : 
(> pressure feed to main bearings 
os 
These are just a few of the sweeping improvements in the new Buick 
From the newly designed radiator to the tail lamp with its novel 


SO ) 
\< - 
: , 
Ds : Li 
Jj P . . 
a A New Principle 
The new Buick six cylinder models as Yi 
Buick insignia the Buick “45” is a new and finer car—more than ever 


are perhaps the easiest-riding cars of 

the day due to a distinctive develop- ‘ : 
ment in cantilever spring construction the standard of comparison. 
The Buick Line for 1923 comprises fourteen models: 


\ De \. 
Le 
- 
\ 


2 Pass. Roadster, $865; 5 Pass. Touring, $885; 3 Pass. Coupe, $1175; 
Sixes—2 Pass. Roadster, 


Fours— 
6 Pass. Sedan, $1395; 5 Pass. Touring Sedan, $1325 
$1175; 5 Pass. Touring, $1195; 5 Pass. Touring Sedan, $1935; 5 Pass. Sedan, 


4 Pass. Coupe, $1895; 7 Pass. Touring, $1435; 7Pass. Sedan, $2196; 


$1985; 
Sport Roadster, $1625; Sport Touring, $1675. 
Prices f. 0. b. Flint 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 





Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
ill build them 


are Buick w 





When better automobiles 








